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HAUNTED PEOPLE. 


‘ounc folks are still awed, and old folks either puzzled 
amused, by the veracious and circumstantial narra- 
ves about seen and unseen supernatural agents; and 
uch books as Mrs Crowe’s ‘ Night-side of Nature’ 
engthen in some, who would be ashamed to admit 
, early impressions, which, though often combated, 
seem too strong and well-founded to be got rid of 
n all occasions. But notwithstanding the extent to 
hich this actual ghost secretly influences those whom 
ome would deem insufficiently reflecting people, still I 
lieve there is an ideal ghost which affects even many 
the thoughtful and educated to an extent of which 
hey are not always conscious, and which is, however, 
ne of the greatest scarecrows to happiness that it is 
ossible to conceive. This ghost is sometimes created 
young folks for themselves, and often, too, well-mean- 
ag but injudicious friends are the first to raise it; but 
ever be its origin, its existence is often unnoticed 
ill it has got such a hold of us, that it costs a world of 
ouble to get rid of it. Now though most people are 
iliar with it under various names and shapes, still it 
not be useless to add another to the many phases 
er which it has appeared in print. Some call it the 
ar,’ and others the ‘love,’ ‘of what the world would 
;’ many term it ‘emulation, and more ‘envy.’ In 
on with the idea which suggested this paper, I 
ht call it ‘ the ghost of imitation ; but as names are 
mediums for conveying one’s thoughts, I shall leave 
readers to form their own nomenclature. 
To understand, then, what I mean, reflect for a mo- 
ent, and consider if there be any one whose acts, whose 
tion in life, whose abilities, whose accomplishments, 
ose tastes, whose manners, or whose anything you 
m involuntarily draw into comparison when about to 
m or act on a judgment of your own. If there be 
one the remembrance of whom rises to your mind 
ataneously when thinking on a particular subject, so 
before coming to any determination, you regularly 
yy to yourself how would he or she act in these cir- 
astances, that person, reader, is your ideal ghost; and 
effect of its haunting you is more destructive to 
r happiness than all the other ghosts you have ever 
dor read of. Have you the desire or the necessity 
become an author, and in choosing your style, do you 
nk of some popular or eminent writer whose works 
first roused you to action, and whose ideas, whose 
dents, and whose plans of composition have taken 
th hold of you, that you almost involuntarily choose 
th subjects as he has written on; and though shame 
being a paltry plagiarist may compel you to use a 
erent, and most likely inferior language, yet in a diffi- 
y you feet your memory groping through your model’s 
ks for an idea instead of searching for it within your- 


self ?—that author is your ghost: he has haunted you till 
he has frightened you out of your self-reliance ; and the 
composition you have so laboured at will only confirm 
your apprehensions of disappointment and annoyance. 

To take a more trivial instance : do you feel disinclined 
to go to church on a Sunday, and still do go, not from 
conviction of duty, but from reluctance to draw upon 
yourself the notice of some one you respect ? —that 
some one is a ghost, who has terrified you out of your 
own good sense; and though you may meet their eyes 
with self-satisfaction, and without any of that self-con- 
demnation which your absence would have filled you 
with, still you can’t feel that you have acted aright; 
and no lasting or solid pleasure can result from your 
mere escape of censure. Do you feel inclined to lie long 
in bed in the morning, and while so dawdling, think 
what such a one is doing, and how busy he or she is, 
and how they would smile (to say the least) if they 
could look in on you, and see you so lazy ?—that such a 
one is a ghost that will continue to haunt you so long 
as you have any self-respect left; and unless you lay it 
by activity and resolution, it will be a constant source of 
uncomfortableness and unhappiness to you. Is an oppor- 
tunity of doing what you feel to be a charitable action 
thrown in your way, and after hesitating about doing 
it, you feel impelled to it by either the dread of shame 
from some one seeing you omit it, or the less ignoble 
motive of bethinking yourself what some one whom you 
admire would do on such an occasion ?—these indivi- 
duals all haunt you : and I think you can now understand | 
what I mean by a person’s being haunted. But, say you, 
don’t all wise people tell us that example is better than 
precept; and that when we find a person who laudably || 
surpasses others in some particular, the very best thing | 
we.can do is to try and do what that person is doing, 
and so aim at that merit which all commend? True: 
wise people do say so; but like most of the sayings of 
wise people, it requires a wise person to understand it. 
Example is an excellent method for showing what can 
be done, but a dangerous one for pointing out how that 
is to be done, or rather for people to adopt in trying to 
find out how a thing is to be done. Example may show 
us the great things a man can do; but if we aim at 
doing similar things, we must find out mainly by our- 
selves how they can be done by ourselves, and not trust 
to our imagination, by supposing that others may have 
done them in a particular way, and therefore that we 
may do them if we follow in that way. 

This is a distinction which, if not carefully attended 
to, will convert what might have been your best friend 
into your most constant and dangerous foe; and I 
shall give you my reason for thinking so. It seems 
to me that though any attentive beholder may clearly 
understand the external results of a person’s con- 
duct, still he must form a very imperfect estimate 
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of its various motives and causes; and therefore that 
he is not likely to succeed who, when setting about 
pursuing the same conduct, first imagines to himself the 
motives and causes of it, and then tries to imagine 
himself influenced by them, Now reflection I think 
may, and I am sure experience will tell you, that 
though you have good reason for believing the con- 
duct you aim at was such as you saw and believed it 
to have been, still, that you have no reason for being 
sure of the motives and causes of it; and though you 
did feel sure of them, yet that at least the internal, 
if not many of the most important external circum- 
stances, qualities, and feelings of your model are so 
completely beyond your observation, that if you attain 
the same conduct, and so the same end, it must be by 
means widely different. Of course I take it for granted 
that you are desirous of self-improvement, and anxious 
to stand high in your own estimation, as well as in that 
of your friends; and that, not content with guiding your 
actions by the impulse of imperative routine, or the 
necessity or profitableness of occupation, you seek some 
principles whereby to satisfy yourself that the life you 
lead, though sometimes monotonous, and less absorbing 
in its enjoyment than you once supposed it would be, 
yet contains the materials of as much contentment, if 
not happiness, as a reasonable man should desire. Now 
you are aware that most of the powers which men dis- 
play in the worfi are in great measure the result of 
long habit and exercise, and therefore that if it be 
necessary or desirable for you to cultivate in an especial 
degree some of those powers, you must pay less atten- 
tion to others. Owing generally to the incompetency 
or necessities of our care-takers in early life, we often 
find that our energies have been directed, or have 
directed themselves, in some channel, a confinement to 
which could not lead to a reasonable share of happi- 
ness; and therefore when we find others whose energies 
have received a different direction apparently enjoying 
and conferring more happiness than ourselves, it natu- 
rally makes us wish, and perhaps strive, for the pos- 
session of similar powers ; and it is here that the ghost 
I alluded to generally rises. Instead of calling to mind 
the length of time we have been acquiring the power we 
| possess ourselves, and so inferring the difficulty of acquir- 
ing the new ones, we think (or rather we don’t think, but 
we act as if we did think) that the apparent ease with 
which the possessor exerts them is naturally inherent 
in the subject-matter of those powers, and therefore 
that close attention to their exertion will secure us the 
secret. The consequence is, that our attention being 
absorbed in what is done, we overlook how it is to be 
done, or we trust to our imagination for informing us of 
it; whereas, in truth, far more thought and attention 
are requisite to ascertain the latter than the former. 
For instance, you wish to become agreeable in company, 
and to profit and please your audience. You hear a friend 
who converses on the topics of the day tell stories and 
crack jokes in a way which interests and amuses every 
one. You increase your acquaintance with those or 
similar topics; you furnish yourself with a lot of stories 
and some good jokes, and begin to try your powers; 
but you find that people listen to you with serious 
politeness, and rarely give you more than a smile of 
protecting condescension. You feel that you have re- 
lated the fact, or made out the point of your story, as 
well as your friend might have done, and you think that 
people might fairly have laughed at the really good joke 
you have told; but there is still a something wanting 
that convinces you of a failure, or nearly so, and you are 


inclined to despair of attaining your wishes, and to give 
up by saying, ‘ I’ve no natural talent that way.’ No 

I think you have a natural talent that way, though it 
may not be as great as that of your friend, and you 
failure arises not from the want, but the misemploy. 
ment, of your natural talent. I suppose you may be 
delicate in body, or at anyrate far less strong and 
active than some of your companions. You hear them 
exulting in the enjoyment of a long walk or some vigo. 
rous exercise ; and you see by their fresh looks and high 
spirits that it has done them a deal of good; and you, 
feeling weak and spiritless, determine to improve your. 
self the same way. And how do you set about it? |] 
can’t suppose you so thoughtless or vain as that at 
your first trial you would attempt to do exactly the 
things your friends have done: for example, that you, 


unaccustomed to walk one hour continuously, should ! 


attempt to walk six ; or that, being in the habit of row. 
ing across the pond, you should essay ten miles up the 
most rapid part of the river against time; but I take it 
for granted that you set to work on the prudent plan 
of daily increasing your present amount of exertion, 
until you find yourself gaining that strength and 
good heart which enables you to hear your friends 
relate their feats without feeling any inclination to 
give up your own habits and adopt theirs, or which 
at most raises an inclination to try and emulate them 
the first convenient opportunity. Well, then, is it not 
strange that you, who act so prudently in your own 
physical education, act so imprudently in your intellec- 
tual and social? Circumstances, perhaps, or want of 
self-reliance, may have conspired to make you less 
entertaining than you wish to be; and when you finda 
friend, by the mutual action of practice and inclination, 
becoming the usual centre of agreeability in a room, 
how does it happen that you entertain the idea, that by 
a sudden effort you can produce an effect similar to 
what he does? You were not so thoughtless with re- 
spect to the walking; and be assured there is need of 
still more thought, still more observation, self-reliance, 
and perseverance, to attain the power of talking ina 
manner on which you may reflect with satisfaction. 
What, in the name of goodness, made you fancy that 
your friend’s amusing and entertaining powers depended 
on his knowledge of certain facts, and his remembrance 
of certain stories and jokes? Can you not call to mind 
how the conversation happened, as it were, by chance 
to turn on that subject which introduced his knowledge 
and his fun so well? Do you not recollect the agreeable 
humour in which his listeners were before he ever 
sought a smile from them? Whether it was the extent 
of his powers or his good fortune which thus enabled 
him to take advantage. of the circumstances, you re- 
member, however, that they did so exist. And can you 
then wonder that your stories and information, though 
perhaps in themselves superior to any of his, are no- 
thing compared to them in effect? Can you be sur- 
prised that even while telling your story, which per- 
haps you commenced with some little spirit, that your 
courage deserts you, and failure begins to stare you in 
the face, and you feel detected, as it were, in a contra- 
band attempt to be agreeable, and find it almost impos- 
sible to pass cheerfully to some other topic, and sv cover 
your defeat? You judged rightly as to what was to be 
done, but wrongly as to how it should be done. Your 
desire to amuse as much as your friend was laudable 
and judicious; but to attempt to do so in the same 
apparent way, and by the same apparent means, was 
most injudicious, and has been the secret of your failure. 
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| correct is your own fault. 


ject of conversation, or amused at the thought of his 
story, long before a word passed his lips, so that his 
speaking was only a vent for the load that was on his 


mind; or he may have scanned his listeners so accu- 


rately, as to know what best suited their feelings at the 
time; but in any case, you may be sure he had a clear, 
definite object marked out for himself, and to that he 
went direct, without thinking of what any other would 
do in his place. On the contrary, as soon as you thought 
of your subject or your story, you also raised your 
ghost, and fancying to yourself how he would have 
spoken or acted, you begin accordingly; and the mo- 
ment any doubt of your efficiency crosses your mind, 


| fancy suggests something else your model might have 
| done; and once the haunting takes effect thus on you, 
| it pervades you so entirely, that you are frightened out 
| of your own common sense, and it is a general relief 
| when some one else engages the attention of the com- 


pany. 
Supposing, however, that you did manage to get 


| listened to with attention, you have gained credit for 


what is not your due; for if your imitation has de- 


| pended on memory, you are only a parrot; while if, as 
| is most likely, it has resulted from imagination, all 


that is correct is matter of chance, and what is in- 


In short, your model, 
when in action, is a reality, while you are a sham. 


| You are haunted, and your model is not. If, then, you 


are ever in this condition, these remarks may induce 
you to think of freeing yourself from it. Whenever 
you wish to effect any object, consider first well what 
it is, and then what means you have certainly within 


| your reach to effect it; and having some definite un- 


| shakeable ideas on the subject, then try, by way of ex- 
periment, how you can, unaided, work out those ideas. 
Take accurate heed of your success or failure, with 
the conviction that either of them is attributable to 
yourself alone, and according to the event, one way 
or other, let your next experiment be made; and 
as each trial will give you fresh confirming, you will 
son find you have enough, and perhaps even more 
labour than you will be willing to undergo, in recall- 
ing to mind the lessons you have taught yourself: but 
the practice will soon render it easy; and as you will 
thus find that you have perhaps more knowledge in 
your possession than you have occasion for, you will 
not have time to be haunted, and the ghost will be laid 
most effectually. Of course when I say one ought to 
be independent in choosing the means for any end, r 
don’t dissuade you from seeking all possible information 
as to the advisability of those means ere you adopt 
them. On some subjects you may get useful informa- 
tion in books, on others you will gain it by the oral 
advice of friends (who possess the advantage of being 
able to explain difficulties); but in all cases, you, and 
you alone, should judge for yourself whether the means 
thus laid before you are best suited to yourself and your 
capabilities. If you lay aside this responsibility for a 
moment, when by a little energy you could have exer- 
cised it, faith usurps the place of conviction; imagina- 
tion warps, if it does not subvert, reason; your plans of 
action, instead of being solid realities, based 'on know- 
ledge, become but the shadows of independent thought ; 
the giver of the counsel, or the creator of your motives, 
becomes a ghost haunting you every moment that fancy 
works ; till at last some stern reality wakes you up, per- 
haps only in time to find the extent of your self-deception, 
and the total annihilation of the hopes which set your 


reason asleep. How many ‘useless anxieties, groundless 
enmities, and impossible aspirations might we avoid by 
this self-dependent, ghost-laying determination, to rely 
mainly on our own thoughtful experience of our own 
capabilities! How much would it increase our faith in, 
and decrease our dependence on, our fellows, did we 
thus accustom ourselves to judge them solely by what 
we are actually sure of as to them, and not by what 
fancy suggests! Then might we find how little others 
can injure or assist us, if we do not make ourselves 
dependent on them; and once that we have tasted the 
labour-won pleasure of living from ourselves, self-re- 
spect will make us continue the responsibility; and if 
ever we have derived gratification from being useful or 
agreeable to others, we shall do so then more constantly 
and certainly, as vanity, the food of ghosts, will have 
disappeared, and benevolence, the basis of originality, 
will be the groundwork of our character. 


BYGONES OF THE BACKWOODS, 

A REMINISCENCE OF THE MIAMI EXPEDITION. 
Ir is now a good many years—so many, indeed, that we 
are hardly inclined to acknowledge having accompanied 
the expedition in connection with which the circumstances 
we are about to relate took place, as we are still upon the 
list of bachelors—since the United States government 
found it necessary to despatch a considerable military 
force, under the command of General Wayne, to repress 
the incursions of the Indians who occupied the hunting- 
grounds contiguous to the north-western frontier of the 
territory of the republic. The troops consisted of a couple 
of battalions of regulars and a large number of volun- 
teers, who joined them from their respective townships as 
they passed along towards the point of concentration— 
each of the states exposed to the ravages of the Red Men 
contributing its quota. Having arrived near the scene 
of action towards the close of autumn, the commander 
encamped on the northern bank of the Ohio river, within 
a short distance of the line which bounds, on the western 
side, the state which bears the same name, and resolved 
to spend the winter in the discipline of his new levies, 
with the view of taking the field in the highest possible 
state of organisation early in the ensuing spring, and 
then deciding the matter at a blow. The result attested 
the wisdom of this course and the accuracy of his calcu- 
lations, as the campaign may almost be said to have been 
confined to the decisive victory obtained on the Miami 
of the lakes. 

On a fine evening, some weeks before the force had 
arrived at the place where it subsequently took up its 
winter-quarters, the sounds of angry altercation might 
have been heard issuing from a group of four individuals, 
who stood in front of a block-house in a recently-cleared 
patch of ground, at no great distance from the town of 
——, in the state of Tennessee. One of the four was an 
Indian ; of the others, two were young white men, of 
slender, but hardy and active make; whilst the third, 
likewise a white man, was evidently the senior of his 
companions by probably a score of years, and the possessor 
of a frame be ng towering height and brawny and mus- 
cular proportions contrasted strikingly with the light and 
agile forms of the other individuals of the group. The 
contrast presented in this particular, however, was not 
more striking than that which existed between the 
gloomy and vindictive scowl which lowered on his natu- 
rally sombre countenance, and the o and honest 
frankness displayed in the features, though now lighted 
up with indignation, of at least that ion of the 
remainder of the party who were his kin in ‘point of 
colour. 

*I tell you what, my lads, exclaimed the ominous- 
looking individual in deep and threatening tones, ‘ one 
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word for all: the shooting-iron’s mine by lawful barter ; 
| and what’s mine I mean to keep, until I meet a better 
man than myself to take it from me—and I reckon that’s 
neither Charley Simmonds nor Chingowska.’ 

|  * Either of us is as good so far as manhood goes,’ replied 
| the young man named as Charley Simmonds; ‘and the 
| worst of us is far better, if honesty is to be taken into 
the account. As for the barter you of, I 


ties, however, were wholly absorbed by the subject of his 
passion, and after a brief interval, he again disa; 

in the house. The next moment a young lad, brother to 
Charley Simmonds, and his junior by three or four years, 
em from the thicket, and keeping the rear of the 
building, made his way in the same direction as that 
—— pursued by the other members of the party. He 


speak ’ ins 
it is about as lawful an affair as that with the Green 
| Mountain carrier whom you ed to swap his team 
of oxen —_— your horse, that he never saw, on your 
swearing he was free from disease, leaving him to 


find out afterwards that the beast had broken his neck | bush 


down the Sandstone Cliff a week before.’ 

*I make some allowance for your feelings, Charley,’ 
rejoined the former speaker, ‘in regard of my having 
got inside you in the good-will of Sally Benton; but I 
don’t wie bear so much stirring up, and take it so 
quietly; so leave off while the play is good, if you’re fond 
of yourself.’ 

* Keep less talk about Sally Benton!’ exclaimed with 

warmth the white man who had not hitherto spoken, 
and who was brother to the young woman referred to. ‘She 
does not like a bone in your body; and if she did, her 
friends might like to know whether a man that deserted 
his wife and three children a couple of years ago in Jeffer- 
son county is any acquaintance of yours, or whether you 
ever heard of a sheriff’s officer who was found about 
the same time with a hole through his head that never 
came there by nature, and that was as like one that a 
piece of ragged lead would make as the description I got 
of one Sam Staples, who made himself rather scarce in 
that clearing just after the occurrence, is like the man 
that calls himself Bill Tuckett. My ears were not closed 
when I was down east last fall; so take yourself along 
more quietly, and look out for a wife somewhere else 
than in the family of Sally Benton, Master Bill Tuckett, 
or Sam Staples, whichever you choose to call yourself.’ 

Astonishment, consternation, and rage, were succes- 
sively depicted in the countenance of the man calling 
himself Bill Tuckett, who had but recently come to 
settle in that neighbourhood, representing himself as an 
unmarried man. For several seconds he glared in silent 
passion on his accuser, and seemed for a time as if about 
to rush upon him and rend him in pieces on the spot. 
After a mighty struggle with himself, however, he suc- 
ceeded in mastering every external ap ce of emo- 
tion, and even smiled grimly as he replied, ‘ If you had 
a beard upon cag: face, young féllow, you might find me 

us to be talked to after that style. Meantime, I 
don’t like to have my dander ris by a boy that’s only fit 
to be whipped by his mother; so I wish you good-night.’ 
So saying, he turned on his heel and entered the block- 
ho’ 


use. 

As he passed through the doorway, Charley Simmonds 
called aloud after him, ‘1 say, Bill Tuckett, don’t sup- 
pose you are going to make your own of Chingowska’s 
rifle so easily. When we return from the west, you'll 
hear more about it.’ 


young men, with their red companion, left the spot, and 
proceeded in the direction of the town. 
Before they were quite lost to view in the distance, the 
igantic frame of Tuckett again eapsenen in the doorway. 
blackness of the thunder-cloud brooded on his coun- 


rustling in 
partly embosomed, 


could not have proceeded from 
the wind, as not a 


of air was stirring. His facul- 


dentally been passing at a short distance from 
the spot, when he was attracted by the sound of voices 
engaged in angry altercation, as already described 
his youthful curiosity stimulated him to approach and 
listen, availing himself of the concealment afforded by the | 
es. He had been about to withdraw, when Tuckett re- 
appeared, and uttered the ominous language just quoted, 
every syllable of which, amid the stillness and solitude | 
of the place, was borne distinctly to the ears of the 
listener. He determined of course to take the earliest 
opportunity of informing his brother of the circumstance, 
and placing him and his friends on their guard against | 
any treachery that Tuckett might contemplate. A slight 
alteration of their arrangements, however, of which he | 


» When | 


remained in ignorance until too late, rendered any com- { 


munication between them impossible. 


All the individuals whom we have introduced to the | 
reader were included among the volunteers who were to | 


join from that township the expedition under General 
Wayne. The comparatively tender age of the younger 
Simmonds was not considered a fact of sufficient import- 


ance to prevent the gratification of his wish to be allowed | 


to make one of their number, as—though his strength | 
was not yet sufficiently matured for a hand-to-hand | 
struggle—like most of the frontier lads of his years, he | 
was y familiar with the crack of the rifle, and had | 
more than once drawn a trigger on active service. Local | 
circumstances had induced the arrangement, that the 

party should start for the place of rendezvous in two 


separate detachments, the first of which, including the | 


four first-named individuals—for the Red Man belonged | 
to a friendly tribe, and spent nearly as much of his time 
in the settlement as on the prairie, and consequently 
accompanied, as a matter of course, his white friends on 


the expedition against their common enemy—was to set | 


out on the following morning ; 
the younger Si ds was att 
subsequent week. The altercation we have described, 


and the second, to which 
hed 


however, rendering the young men little disposed to hold |) 


companionship with Tuckett during a march that must 


occupy from seven to ten days, they resolved on starting || 


that very evening, so as to keep constantly in advance of 
the party in whose company he was to travel. Accom- 


, in the course of the |) 


panied, therefore, by their Indian ally, and some two or |, 
three of their more intimate associates, to whom the pro- 


ject was communicated, the little band commenced their 
journey, and had accomplished nearly a score of miles, 
when they halted to ‘ camp’ for the night. Of this anti- 
cipation of their original plan the brother of Charley 


Simmonds was in ignorance, until, on seeking him, for | 


the purpose of acquainting him with the threat which 


quarrel of which we have described a part. 


of an English gentleman 
prairie, when under the very tomahawks of half-a-dozen 


Tuckett had made use of, he learned that he had already | 
No answer was returned. After a brief pause, the | departed. \ 
It is necessary here to explain the original cause of the | 
In the sum- | 
mer of the preceding year, the skill and daring of Chin- | 
gowska, at extreme — to his own life, had saved that | 

eman who was hunting on a distant | 


warriors of a hostile tribe. The grateful Englishman | 
would have been profuse in his liberality towards his | 


gallant deliverer, but the latter would accept of little in 
the shape of reward. One article, however, in the pos- 
session of the former had excited his admiration, and it 


was evident he regarded it with a longing eye. This was | 
a London rifle, of superior finish and workmanship, which | 


carried » ball half as large again as the ordinary Ameri- 
can rifle; and which, sending the deadly missile to the 
mark with equal accuracy, was certain to bring the game 
to the ground with a mortal wound at a range so great, 
that the very best weapon the Indian had ever seen in 
use on the frontier before would fail to break the skin at 
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asimilar distance. Of course the gun, with the bullet- 
mould, and every other necessary implement connected 
‘with it, at once became the property of Chingowska, with 
the addition of a quantity of powder and lead, and a 

H le sum of money. Of the latter, the unfortu- 


| nate Red Man, like most of his race when similarly cir- 


cumstanced, spent a part in lissipation among the settle- 
ments, and suffered himself to be speedily cheated of the 
remainder. Fully appreciating, however, the value of 
his rifle, and its vast superiority to anything of the kind 
to be met with in the backwoods, he resisted every in- 
ducement to part with it in the way either of purchase 
or exchange, though numerous and tempting offers were 
made to him upon the subject. But poor Chingowska 
had his weakness. The fatal vice, the parent of all the 
follies, misfortunes, and crimes which have almost swept 
the once noble race to which he belonged from the face 
of the earth, is a fondness for strong drink. To procure 
this, Chingowska had already parted with everything but 
his beloved rifle. On the evening previous to that on 
which the dispute we have described took place, Tuckett 
invited him to his block-house to partake of some rum. 
The unsuspecting Indian readily fell into the snare. His 
treacherous host plied him with drink until he sunk in 


| utter insensibility upon the floor; and on his restoration 


| 


to consciousness at an advanced hour the following day, 
he was informed, in reply to his inquiry for his rifle, 
which had disappeared, together with his bullet-mould, 
that he had agreed the previous evening to dispose of it 
in barter for the rum which he consumed, and a worth- 
less old shot-gun, which his deceitful entertainer now 
tendered him. Of course the indignation of the poor 
defrauded Red Man was excessive; but as Tuckett was 
prepared for this, and treated his remonstrances with con- 
tempt, he was compelled to leave the place without his 

i weapon, and carry his complaint to his friends 

immonds and Benton, with whom he had often traversed 
the forest and the prairie either-in the pursuit of game, 
oron the trail of the hostile Indian. In company with 
them, he had the su uent fruitless interview with 
Tuckett, the particulars of which have been detailed. 

On the following morning, the remainder of the first 
detachment of volunteers commenced their march, and 
reached General Wayne’s encampment in due course, the 
half-dozen who preceded them having arrived on the pre- 
| vious evening. At the appointed time, the second party, 
| including young Tom Simmonds, started for the camp, 
| which they reached without the occurrence of any event 
| @sentially connected with the thread of our narrative. 

Of course the first inquiry of Tom Simmonds on his 
arrival was for the quarters of his brother. What was 
his consternation on being told in reply that his brother 

| and Chingowska were condemned to death by a court- 
| martial for the murder of Dick Benton, whose dead body 
| had been found in the wood a couple of miles beyond 
| the lines, and“that the sentence was to be carried into 
execution at daybreak on the following morning ! = 

On recovering from the first stunning shock of the in- 

telligence, he flew at once to the hut in which the con- 
| deraned men were confined. On attempting to enter, he 
| was repulsed by the sentry, and informed that none could 
| be admitted without an order from the officer who had 
presided at the court-martial before which they had been 
tried. To seek him out, and obtain the necessary order, 
occupied a considerable time, and fearfully abridged the 
period which intervened before the hour at which the 
sentence was to be carried into execution; reducing to 
narrow limits, indeed, the space in which alone any eifort 
could be made to avert the frightful doom. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the idea of the remotest cree | of 
his brother's guilt never once entered the mind of Tom 
Simmonds. 

We need not dwell on the meeting of the brothers. 
Though the heart of each was full, there was no time 
for the indulgence of idle lamentation or useless expres- 
sions of sorrow, if any exertion was to be made in behalf 
of the condemned. Tom was soon made acquainted with 
all the circumstances of the case. The body of Benton 
had been found by some of the men who had gone out in 


pursuit of game, in the edge of a dense wood, cold and 
stiff, having evidently been lifeless for several hours. It 
displayed two wounds, the least of which was mortal. 
One was a bullet wound right through the body; the 
other was a tomahawk wound in the head, so deep, that 
it was evident the axe must have penetrated the skull of 
the victim to the very eye of the weapon. What caused 
the names of Charley Simmonds and Chingowska to be 
first connected with the murder was the fact, that imme- 
diately after the discovery of the body, a rumour was 
found to pervade the camp that, on the very night pre- 
vious to that day, a violent quarrel had taken shee 
between them and the deceased, which had been overheard 
to result in mutual threats of violence and revenge. This 
was considered sufficient to fix suspicion on them, and 
justify their being placed under arrest. At the exami- 
nation which ensued, the accused men both solemnly 
denied not only that an angry word had ever passed 
between them and the deceased, but that they had been 
beyond the lines on that side of the camp since their 
arrival at all. At this stage of the proceedings, however, 
one of the party who had discovered the body produced 
a strip of fur a few inches in length, which had been 
found within a few feet of the spot on which the murder 
was committed, and which, on being now examined, was 
found to correspond precisely with a spot from which a 


hunting shirt of Charley Simmonds, the edges of which 
were trimmed with fur of a similar description. In fact 
no doubt could be entertained that it was the identical 
piece which had been torn from his garment; nor did he 
attempt to question the fact himself, though quite unable 
to explain how it came to be found at the scene of the 
murder. Another of the men now produced a wampum 
belt, which he stated he had found in the wood not 
twenty yards from the same spot, but which he had 
not thought of connecting in anyway with the tragical 
occurrence, until the circumstance of the strip of fur 
suggested the idea. A single glance at the Indian served 
to discover that his wampum belt was gone, and his knife 
and tomahawk suspended from a canvas girdle, which a 
score of witnesses were ready to prove had not been the 
case on the preceding day. Poor Chingowska at once 
recognised his belt, but could furnish no other account 
of its disappearance from his person than the statement 
that, having obtained rum from some of the men on the 
previous evening, he had fallen asleep in a state of intoxi- 


the canvas one which he now wore. 
a court-martial for the trial of Simmonds and his red 


were adduced for the prosecution, and the prisoners were 
called on for their defence. It was simple, and consisted 
of a denial of having ever had a quarrel with the de- 
ceased, and of having been in the vicinity of the scene of 
the tragedy at all. The rumour of the quarrel havi 

been traced to its source, it was ascertained that Bi 

Tuckett had, on the night previous to the day on which 
the murder was committed, observed to a comrade that 
he feared some bad work would follow from the bitter 
language and violent threats which he had overheard 
proceeding from the occupants of a hut, which he pointed 
out, as he was passing along to his own quarters. He 
did not appear at the time to know who the parties were 
by whom the hut was occupied, but said that the voices 
seemed somewhat familiar to his ear, though, from the 
excited tone in which they spoke, he could not ise 
them with sufficient distinctness to name the speakers. 
Being called on for his evidence at the court-martial, he 
deposed to preci 5 Ba same effect, declining to swear 
that the voices he heard were really those of the three 
individuals in question, but pointing out the hut which 
they had occupied as that from which the sounds had 
issued; the prisoners themselves admitting that they and 
their late unfortunate comrade had been its sole occu- 


the deceased, they could therefore furnish no evidence 


similar piece had evidently been recently torn on the- | 


cation, and missing his belt on awaking, had substituted | 
The result of the examination was the appointment of | 


friend for the murder. The circumstances above detailed | 


pants from nightfall until sunrise. In support of their | 
denial of ever having had a quarrel, as described, with | 


| 


| 
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| whatever; their own statement to that effect of course 
going for little against the testimony of a disinterested 
In support of their statement that they had not 

Foon in the viclaity of the place ia which the murder 
had been committed, however, Tuckett was recalled, and 
asked by the prisoner Simmonds whether he had not re- 
turned within the lines at an early hour in the afternoon 
the day in question, accompanied by Chingowska, 

i ose by the spot where he, Tuckett, was standing 
the northern extremity of the camp, whereas 

deceased was discovered nearly two miles 


were taken into calculation; but the reply of Tuckett at 
once decided the case. 

* Sorry I can’t help my friends at a pinch,’ said he; 
‘but no man passed my post entering the camp whilst I 
was on guard that day. 

The surprise of Simmonds was unbounded at this 
answer; and even ingowska, who had long been 
schooled into the habitual control of every symptom of 
emotion on critical occasions, displayed some marks of 
astonishment. But the effect produced on the court was 
fatal to the cause of the prisoners. The apparent scrupu- 
losity of Tuckett in declining to swear positively that the 
voices which he had heard raised in anger, and the utter- 
ance of threatening language, were actually those of the 
prisoners and the deceased, had disposed the judges to 
attach considerable weight to his testimony; and the 
directness and distinctness of his reply to the last ques- 
tion naturally bore down, in their estimation, all the 
protestations of the accused to the contrary. The cir- 
cumstance of an article of the dress of each having been 
found within a short distance of the body of the mur- 
dered man, with whom it was believed they had just 
—— and against whom they had indulged in 

ts of vengeance, would of itself have weighed heavily 
against them; but when to this was added the damnin 
fact of their having attempted to establish an alibi, whi 
was disproved by the very witness whom they cited in its 
support, the court had little hesitation in coming to the 
conclusion that they were guilty of the crime laid to 
their charge, and sentencing them to undergo the punish- 
ment of death. The evidence was submitted to General 
Wayne in due course, who approved of and confirmed 
both the finding and the sentence. 

Having made his brother acquainted with these details, 
Charley Simmonds stated that the most unaccountable 
and mysterious circumstance in the entire transaction 
he considered to be the answer of Tuckett to his question 
concerning his having passed him while on guard; as not 
only must he have seen him, but he had actually replied 
to a word of salutation which Simmonds addressed to 
him in passi Chingowska passing him in silence, in 
consequence of the affair concerning the rifle. The allu- 
sion to the rifle immediately recalled the threat of 
Tuckett to the memory of Tom, the relation of which 
seemed to Charley to throw a new light on the whole 
epg The hope of life again sprung up within his 

: ® variety of suggesti were proposed and 
rejected; and Tom at length departed to into 
execution the only plan which held out a ibility of 
averting the threatened doom of the condemned, and 
bringing the real assassin to justice. 

Proceeding to the quarters of the general, he sought and 
obtained an audience, laid before him the suspicions he 
had formed, and the hopes he entertained of being enabled 
to clear up the mystery, and concluded by begging a brief 
respite of the sentence, to admit of his making the exer- 
tions he proposed. This was at once and decisively 
refused. It was clear that the general was fully con- 
vineed of the guilt of the prisoners; and the utmost that 
the petitioner could prevail on him to t, was per- 
mission for himself, and any of the might oclesb 
as his assistants, to pass into and out of the camp, as they 

t find it , during the night—the ordinary 
ru > hem ould pass the lines between sunset 
and —with leave to approach his the general’s 


uarters, dnd have him aroused at any hour previous to 
that appointed for the execution, should he succeed in 
discovering anything tending to demonstrate the inno- 
cence of his unfortunate brother. 

Tom’s next step was to collect about a score of his 
brother’s most intimate associates, acquaint them with 
the measures he meant to adopt, and uest their 
co-operation. Of course the warm -h Borderers 
embarked with enthusiasm in the cause; and in a short 
time Tom proceeded to the scene of the murder, accom. 
panied by a body of friends whose zeal, combined with 
the skill, ingenuity, and perseverance which the peculiar 
habits of the life of the backwoodsman naturally endow 
him with, promised to do all that could be effected 
human agency towards securing the consummation of 
his ho 

Their first care on arriving at the spot was to ascertain 
the precise position occupied by the body of the deceased 
when first discovered. For this purpose they induced | 
the soldier who had made the discovery to accompany 
the party. Connecting the information obtained from 
him with the fact that the ball had entered the breast, 
and passed out between the shoulders, which had been 
previously ascertained by the examination of the body, 
they were enabled to form a pretty accurate idea of the 
quarter from which the deadly missile had first proceeded, 
and, by necessary consequence, of the direction in which | 
it had most probably continued its course after having | 
perforated the person of its victim. They then dispersed, | 
and commenced a rigid scrutiny of the bark of the neigh. | 
bouring trees in that direction. 

The difficulties which obstructed the examination were | 
of no trivial character. It had scarcely commenced, when | 
the sun went down, and night descended. Still, the | 
search must be prosecuted, or the object of their soli- 
citude be abandoned to his fate, as he would assuredly 
expiate his imputed crime on the gallows at daybreak, 
if his innocence were not established in the interval. 
Accordingly, pine-wood torches were prepared, and each |} 
individual of the party bearing one, the work went for- 
ward. But hour after hour 
discovery was made. Midnight approached, and the 
hopes of the associates became fewer and feebler, and 
some amongst them to calculate the period that 
Charley Simmonds to live. Still, they toiled on 
through the livelong night, resolved that at all events 
no effort of theirs should be wanting to avert the horrible 
fate which seemed to await their old companion. 

The gloom of the eastern sky was still unvisited by any || 
symptom of the approaching day, though some of the 
young men had already begun to cast fearful glances 
at that quarter of the heavens, when a loud and cheerful 
shout from one of their number speedily brought his || 
companions to the spot. He pointed to an orifice, the 
recent nature of which was evident from the rawness of 
the timber, in the soft trunk of a cotton-wood tree, by 
probing which with the smaller end of a ramrod, the || 
presence of a foreign body at the depth of a few inches 
was ascertained. ‘The application of the axe speedily 
extracted the object, on the nature of which was now 
suspended the realisation of all their hopes, and which 
proved to be as they expected—a leaden bullet, and that 
with which doubtless the murder had been committed. 
Its appearance at once demonstrated two things: the soft- 
ness of the cotton-wood had so little altered its shape, 
that the lead proved with the utmost distinctness 
that it had been discharged from a grooved barrel ; con- 
sequently it could not have been fired by Chingowska, 
who still carried, in default of a better, the old smooth 
bore which Tuckett had palmed upon him as already re- 
corded; whilst its size was_so great, that it was at once 
declared that no rifle barrel on the frontier save one would 
have admitted it; therefore it could not have been fired 
by Charley Simmonds, as he was not the possessor of the 
weapon which formed the exception. 

In anticipation of this discovery, and with a view to 
the possible importance of a moment of time, the party 
had brought with them from the camp a number of 
horses. Mounted on the flectest of these, Tom Simmonds 


away, and still no |) 
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| now swept along with the speed of light towards the 

general’s quarters, for life and death indeed depended on 

the cast. His tale was soon told, and an oka for the 
suspension of the execution procured, the general not 
hesitating to grant it on viewing the new features which 
the case presented; and ten minutes afterwards, he placed 
the important document in the hands of the commander 
of the prisoners’ guard, as that officer was in the act of 
|| delivering over his charge, to be dealt with by the provost- 
|| marshal according to their sentence! 

At a later hour in the morning General Wayne directed 
the body of poor Benton to be exhumed for further exa- 
mination. Every individual experienced in gunshot 
wounds who viewed it pronounced the wound which tra- 
yersed the body to have been beyond all doubt inflicted 

a rifle ball; and now that attention was directed to 

point, declared with equal confidence that it was 
nearly double the size of the orifice which would have 
| been caused by the largest bullet which a gun of the 
calibre of the ordinary western rifle, such as that carried 
by Charley Simmonds, would admit. With reference to 

e wound in the head, it was well known that Simmonds 
never carried a tomahawk, and it was shown to be phy- 
sically impossible that it could have been inflicted by that 
of Chingowska. The axes employed in western warfare, 
it is well known, are of two kinds—onc, the blade of 
which is narrow, and the edge from point to point long; 
the other having the face of the weapon short, but its 
depth from the edge to the eye considerable. That worn 
by Chingowska was of the former kind. A blow from it 
must have produced an incision nearly twice the length 

| of that which the head of poor Benton exhibited, and 
} could not possibly have made one much above half its 
applying one of the latter description, how- 
partaking of the form of the wedge rather than the 
hatchet, it was found to fit the wound with the greatest 
exactness, so as to leave no doubt that the blow had been 

| inflicted by a similar weapon. 

The general inquired whether Tuckett was accustomed 

use the tomahawk; and on hearing from a score of 

persons who were familiar with his habits that he carried 
| @e of the latter description, ordered him at once to be 
| placed under arrest. 

But that worthy had not been disposed to await the 
result of the investigation. The camp was searched; but 
he was nowhere to be found. Some of the heavier and 
less portable articles of his property were still at his 

| uarters; but it soon became plain that, having heard of 

e discovery of the rifle ball, which was certain to bring 

| home the murder to his own door, as the possessor of the 

only Sg on the frontier that would carry one of the 
size, he had at once absconded, taking with him little 
besides his arms, including the very rifle which was so 
erm | connected with the discovery of his part in the 
catastrophe. 

Whilst the excitement was at the highest, a man 
arrived in camp who had been absent on leave since the" 
morning of the day on which the murder was committed, 
and who heard of the tragedy now for the first time. On 
being informed of the circumstantial evidence which had 
so nearly resulted in the death of the late prisoners, he at 
once stated that, on the evening previous to his departure, 
he had seen Tuckett tear a morsel of the fur from the 
trimming of the hunting shirt of Charley Simmonds, the 
latter having thrown the garment aside whilst engaged in 
some athletic exercise. He thought it odd of Tuckett, 
he said, but did not interfere, as he considered it no 
affair of his. The wampum belt of the Indian had 
doubtless been purloined whilst the owner lay in a state 
of helpless intoxication, and both deposited for obvious 
purposes in the place where they were subsequently dis- 
covered. . 

Shortly after it was ascertained that Tuckett had ab- 
sconded, Chingowska was missing also. The oy 
away, but no intelligence concerning him coul ob- 
tained. The night fell, but he was still absent. At an 
early hour on the following morning he entered the camp, 
with the much-prized rifle once more in his possession, 
and at his waist a human scalp, freshly torn from the 


victim’s head, depending from which, more than one in- 
dividual asserted, was the long coal-black hair of Bill 
Tuckett, alias Sam Staples. 


ANCIENT SEA-MARGINS. 


Cuances of the relative level of sea and land, in times 
which may be described as recent in comparison with 
the earlier geological eras, are amongst the admitted 
truths of science. They are evidenced by terraces and 
shell deposits at various heights throughout not only 
this, but many other countries. For some years past, 
the predominant doctrine on this subject has been, that 
the changes of level were produced not by a depression 
of the sea, but by an upward movement of the land, 
this movement being understood to be usually confined 
to limited portions of the earth’s surface. Such move- 
ments, as is well known, have been observed to take | 
place on the coast of Chili, and on the north side of the | 
Baltic; in the latter case, the rise of the land is believed | 
to be going on at the rate of about forty inches in a | 
century. This is one strong reason for believing that | 
the land has in all cases been the moving element. 
Another, which was pointed out by Mr Playfair, is, that | 
for the decline of the sea from the land, even to the 
extent of only a few feet, we should need to suppose the | 
removal of a corresponding depth of water all over the 
globe, whereas the rise of a piece of land, even suppos- 
ing it to be one of many hundred square miles, is a | 
phenomenon which traffics with comparatively a small 
quantity of matter. So has stood the subject for some 
years, no one, however, making any strenuous efforts 
to arrive at a general view of the memorials of change 
of level which exist around these and other coasts, to 
ascertain how far any of them extend with strict hori- 
zontality, or to compare their heights at various places. 
It has been tacitly taken for granted that such objects 
are local, and consequently that, beyond the general 
fact of their existence, they say nothing as to the past 
history of the earth. 

In the work quoted below*—to which, for obvious 
reasons, we cannot advert critically—an account is 
given of a laborious series of nal investigations 
prosecuted in many of this island, and also in 
France and Ireland, from which the unexpected result 
has arisen that, besides the few specimens of ancient 
beaches hitherto observed within sixty feet above the 
present level of the sea, there are at least fifty more at 
different heights up to about 1300 feet, and further- 
more, these are always horizontal, and the various 
fragments found in different districts observe particular 
levels; so that it would appear the relative level of sea 
and land in this island and the neighbouring lands has 
been shifted scores of times, without the land Sosiat been 
moved off its original plane to any perceptible extent. It | 
will readily be observed that it is difficult to imagine | 
such a result to have arisen throughout so wide a space, 
if the land had been moved every time that the sea 
was placed in a new relative level. The doctrine of 
the mobility of the land is therefore so far discounte- 
nanced by what is now brought before the public, and no 
small disturbance is consequently threatened to many 
of the conclusions arrived at by geologists. We have 
not, however, stated the whole case; for it also appears 
from this volume that there are ancient sea- margins 
in Norway and North America observing levels pre- | 
cisely correspondent with those of Britain and France; | 
thus extending the uniformity of shift over a very con- | 
siderable portion of the globe. The probability for a | 
movement of the sea as against a movement of the | 


* Ancient Sea-Margins, as Memorials of Changes in the Relative _ 
Level of Sea and Land. By Robert Chambers, Beq., F.R.AE. | 
Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. London: W.8. Orr, 1848. 
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land, becomes, in regard to this portion of the earth, 
proportionally great, though it certainly would not be 


graceful to dogmatise on this point, while all the great 


masters of the science rest, however unsatisfactorily, on 
a different conclusion. 

The lowest ancient beach of any note is one at about 
twenty feet above the nt level of the sea. It gene- 
rally appears in extensive plains of clay or sand—as, for 
example, the carses of Gowrie and Falkirk in Scotland, 
and the low plain between Portsmouth and Brighton, 
and that extending along the south shore of the Bristol 
Channel in Somersetshire. Another noted one is a 
little above forty feet ; another about seventy feet ; an- 
other at a medium of about 107, above which the land 
in many districts makes a more sudden and abrupt rise 
than at any other point. ‘There is a great terrace at 


about 192 feet, which appears along the right side of 


the Avon valley at Bath, and other places in England, 
as well as all round the outskirts of Paris, and at other 
places on the Seine. At about 280 feet, there is a grand 
terrace seen at many places. Not less remarkable is 
one at about 393 feet; this appears at Abbotsford on 
Tweedside, at Colinton (near Edinburgh), in Dumfries- 
shire, and—at Versailles. One of the level ridges beside 
Lake Ontario, which are believed to have been produced 
by a body of water resting there, is of the same height. 
It is also the height of a shoulder of Arthur’s Seat (a 
hill near Edinburgh), where the rock, hollowed out into 
a kind of trough, is found to be all smoothed, as by 
some mechanical agent applied laterally, while the sur- 
face bears numerous scratches in the same direction— 
the work, it is believed, of ice. A sea, at this height, 
bearing along icebergs, would be adequate to produce 
the effects ; and it therefore becomes important to learn 
that the ocean did once stand at this level. Another 

tt terrace, in France and America, as in Britain, is 
at 545 fet. The table-land round Rouen is smoothed 
down to this level; so is one of the plateaux of the 
Paris basin (at Buc). Such is the height of the ancient 
beach above the falls of Niagara, and of one of the lake- 
ridges of Ontario. At the same level, a terrace runs 
along both sides of the Tweed, and along its tributaries, 
portions of it affording sites to the towns of Selkirk and 
Peebles, and the ancient fastness of Newark. So also 
does the remarkable sandy plateau at Carstairs in 
Lanarkshire—about 684 feet above the sea—come into 
relation to a grand terrace connected with the Mawmee 
river on Lake Erie. Amongst the examples of ancient 
beaches of greater elevation, the celebrated parallel roads 
of Glenroy are by far the most remarkable. ‘These 
have at length been ascertained by levelling as respec- 
tively 847, 10594, and 11394 feet above the sea, the 
latter being about the height of a terrace seen in several 
places in the centre of the island. The probability of 
these markings having been produced by the sea, and 
not, as has been supposed, by a lake, now becomes, for 
this and other reasons, very great. 

All of these markings are such as to prove a shift 
of the level of the sea from a high point to that 
where it now rests, as the last great event in the 
history of the globe. They are connected with the 


most superficial formations — namely, those beds of 


sand, gravel, and clay usually grou under the name 
of ‘alluvium.’ They denote a period of repose, like the 
present, but closely following on the disturbed period, 
of which the diluvium or drift* is the memorial. Some 
years ago, when the glacier theory was at its height, 
Dr Buckland, M. Agassiz, and Mr Lyell pointed out 
accumulations at the openings cf many little glens in 
Scotland as indubitable exam of moraines, similar 
to those which are brought down by glaciers in the 
eS These are here shown to be merely 

ltas—the detrital sheets brought down by the burns, 
and delivered into the estuaries once filling the glens. 
In the speculations on the lake origin of the Glenroy 


* The stiff blue clay mixed with boulders, usually called in Scot- 
land the (i, resting immediately under the ailuvial formations. 


terraces, nfuch stress was laid on the fact, that there 
was a head of a valley coinciding in height with each 
terrace, as if the water had there found its ancient 
outlet. It is now shown that, in a cluster of islands 
closely placed together, such as the mountain tops of 
Glenroy would once be, there is a tendency in the 
narrow intermediate sounds to be silted up, so as to be 
passable in a low state of the tide. Were the sea to | 
withdraw from such an archipelago, it would leave 
terraces round the islands, and the silted-up sounds | 
would become heads of valleys of corresponding level, | 
Thus the great argument for the lake origin of the | 
Glenroy terraces is taken away. Another novelty 

brought forward in this work is a view of the way 

in which lakes have in many instances been formed, | 
In the Great Glen of Scotland, for instance, which is | 
a deep trough amongst the hills, there is a range of | 
lochs, of great depth, separated by gravelly isthmuses, | 
Whence the isthmuses by which the lakes are con- | 
fined? No great currents could have brought these | 
accumulations, passing over profundities, amounting in 

the case of Loch Ness to seven hundred feet. They | 
are shown to be the remains of detrital matter brought 
down by side rivulets when the sea filled the glen. A 
careful examination shows that ‘all the side glens con- 
taining mountain rills of rapid descent, and consequent | 
great power of bringing down débris, occur at the isthmuses, | 
Thus the Tarf and Chalder come in at the place between | 
Loch Oich and Loch Ness. Loch Ness, again, is sepa- 

rated from the sea by a detrital mass, the remains of | 
what was brought down by certain powerful rills which 

descend from the hills behind Dochfour. The rivulets | 
Urquhart and Garry enter Loch Ness, it is true, at the || 
broad side; but there are special circumstances in their | 
cases, which have rendered them incapable of projecting | 
a detrital mass across such a profound glen, and so 

forming an isthmus. 

It is startling to find in this work so many of the | 
sites of mansions and other remarkable edifices, and | 
even of large towns, set down as ancient beaches, though | 
it is only a natural consequence of the attraction which 
flat ground presents for building. Thus the bulk of | 
Glasgow is on a beach, which rises to about twenty-six | 
feet above the sea; the western portion of Liverpool is 
on an ancient beach, between sixty and seventy fect || 
above the present sea-level; the terrace on which a |, 
large portion of northern London is situated is an 
ancient beach; and so forth. There is something, how- || 
ever, much more startling in the details given respect- || 
ing the hill on which the Old Town of Edinburgh is | 
situated. And here we shall indulge in the only extract || 
which it seems proper to make from the section of local 
investigations. 

* The Old Town, as is well known, is [mainly com- 
posed of a street] built on a sloping ridge or éail of a 
mile long, stretching eastward from the Castle rock, and 
extending in vertical height from 108 feet above the 
sea at Holyrood Palace, to 325 at the Castle Hill. It 
may beforehand seem very unlikely that ground which 
has been the site of a city for the most part of a thou- 
sand years, and undergone all the changes incidental to | 
frequent renewals of the buildings, should continue to | 
exhibit with any distinctness traces of such peculiar | 
natural markings as are the subject of this work. | 
Nevertheless, having remarked a series of flats, or, as it | 
were, landing-places, in the general ascent of the prin- 
cipal street which runs along the top of the sloping 
ridge, I deemed it not impossible that they might be 
primitive features of the same character with indica- 
tions which I had observed on similar hill-faces as yet 
in a state of nature. It ap in the very first place 
as favourable to the idea of their being natural features 


at all, that out of the four flats, two were the sites of 
ancient public buildings of an important character, such 
as the best or most convenient ground would be selected 
for, while a third formed a demarcation between the 
city and its ancient suburb the Canongate. The crucial 
test, however, evidently lay in the levels. 


If these cor- 
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responded with those of ancient beaches well-marked 
elsewhere, and especially in the neighbourhood of the 
city, then was it tolerably certain that the flats in ques- 
tion were indentations made by the sea, in the course of 
its subsidence to the present level. If it should prove 
otherwise, they might be presumed as accidental, or the 
result of causes not concerned in the present inquiry. 

* Now the reader has already seen many examples of 
beaches of this range of elevation described. Let us, 
before taking any further notice of the Old Town inden- 
tations, advert to several markings in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city. 

‘ Just beyond the suburb of Newington, an obscure 
rill called the Powburn pursues its way through a little 
valley, observing an easterly direction, On the upper 
brink of this valley, to the north, there is a terrace 
crowning a steep slope or bank, and presenting all the 
usual appearances of an ancient sea-margin. Part of it 
having lately been laid out as a public cemetery, we 
have had opportunities of ascertaining that the ground 
to a considerable depth is composed of a clayey sand. 
This terrace appears to be 170 or 171 feet above the sea. 

* Passing westwards less than a mile, we find, behind 
Grange House, a terrace, more faint, yet sufficiently 
distinct, which can be traced along till it crosses the 
Canaan road into the grounds connected with the villas 
of that district, and so onward to Falcon Hall; on the 
other side of the valley of the Jordan Burn, opposite to 
these villas, the corresponding terrace is prominently 
marked; the two sides of an ancient creek of the sea, 
when that element stood rather more than 280 feet 
above its present level. The same flat is rudely marked 
on the skirt of the Blackford Hill, at Libberton West 
Mains. These markings, however, are all of them tame 
compared with a grand terrace of the same height on 
|| the north side of the little valley beyond the Libberton 
ridge. ‘The fine old mansion of Moredun is situated 
upon it: it extends, with great distinctness, a good way 
eastward, affording site to Mr Lothian’s villa at Ferney- 
side, but fades away on the slope under Edmondstone 


couse. 

* When the sea beat on this terrace, the hill on the 
summit of which Craigmillar Castle is situated pre- 
sented only a little rocky isle above the waves. This 
isle consisted of a mass of sandstone, which forms a 
vertical precipice to the south, just under the walls of 
the castle. A good way out from the bottom of this 
cliff, in all three directions, is a flat on which the castle 
| garden, with its ancient quaint devices, may still be 

That flat is 280 feet above the level of the sea. 
|| Answering in elevation, it has been too much disturbed 
by the hand of man to present the required linearity. 

I am assured, however, by Mr Smith of Jordanhill, that 
the overhanging cliff bears much of that appearance of 
sea- wearing which he has observed in similar precipices 
that either are now, or have been at a comparatively 
recent period, exposed to the dash of, the billows. 
Whether it does so or not, there can be no doubt that it 
once was exposed to this action, as the sea could not 
have laid down the Moredun terrace opposite without 
at the same time rolling its waves along the Craigmillar 

| garden, in which case it must have impinged on the 
|| cliff at every high tide. How little could Mary, when 
|| she walked in this garden, pondering on her conjugal 
| infelicity, imagine that we should in time learn of na- 
| tural transactions which took place upon the same spot 
| ages before her period ! 
| ‘If, in the winter season, when the ground is com- 
} peerdy clear for observation, we take a station at 

_ Dalkeith, and direct our eyes to the southward slope 
| which there rises above the Esk valley, and along which 
| the Kelso road proceeds, we shall very readily perceive 
| that it is, as it were, laid out in flats, the straight hori- 
| zontal outlines of which give a strong character to the 
| ground. Some extend westwards, and fade on the hill- 
| side; others stretch far in the other direction, till they 
| terminate in the sky line. To the east of Dalkeith, 
| this terraced hill-face is distinctly seen rising out of a 


= 


ios) 


broad plain, which seems to form no inconsiderable part 
of the park around Dalkeith Palace, and of which there 
is also a large section to the south of the park wall, the 
duke’s kennel being situated upon it. This is from 
about 144 to a few feet more above the level of the sea. 
It is an unmistakable ancient sea-margin in its form; 
as to its constitution, the cutting for a coal mine near 
the kennel gives forty feet of sand slightly mixed with 
clay. The street of Dalkeith itself, and the flat ground 
to the south near Woodburn, form another level, about 
168-73 feet; the South Esk intersecting the space.’ On 
the hill-face above-mentioned, at Cowden and White- 
hill, the terraces are respectively 280 and about 390 
feet in elevation. 

‘Let us now return to the street-covered ridge of 
ancient Edinburgh. We start at the plain of Holyrood, 
108 feet above the sea. From hence the street ascends, 
with no well-defined interruption, till we reach Milton 
House, where there is a flat of at least 100 yards in 
extent. This is 144 feet above the sea-level, agreeing 
with the plain at the duke’s kennel, and with several 
markings in the north of Scotland. As being flat 
ground, it has been selected for the sites of some of the 
best mansions in the old city, particularly the elegant 
house and grounds of Lord Justice-Clerk Milton, and 
the hotel of the Lords Panmure, in which a greater 
than earls, the illustrious Adam Smith, dwelt for 
several years and died. After another ascent, there 
occurs another flat, even more extensive. From pro- 
bably the same principle of preference, this gives site 
to the church and old court-house of the Canongate ; 
likewise to the supposed ancient mansion of the Gor- 
don family, and to the palace of the Earls of Murray 
—the residence of Cromwell when in Edinburgh. It 
is 165-7 feet above the sea, corresponding with num- 
berless terraces already and to be described. In the 
preceding instances, the flat has been superficially as 
extensive as the ascent. The street has been fairly 
divided between the rise and the level. We now, how- 
ever, pass along a somewhat longer ascent, and then 
come to a short, though very decided flat at the head of 
the Canongate, from 202 to 205 feet above the sea-level. 
(Terraces at this elevation occur in many parts of the 
country.] Another comparatively long ascent, and at 
St Giles’s Church, we come to a fourth flat—one un- 
usually broad and well-marked. Here the principal 
public buildings of the ancient city were congregated : 
the parish church (afterwards cathedral), the Tolbooth or 
town-house (both of them structures of great antiquity), 
and the Parliament House and courts of law. Here 
the ground has been slightly lowered in modern times, 
to the effect of softening the abruptness of the original 
transition from the ascent to the flat. The original 
height at the flat was about 280 feet above the sea-level 
—a perfect coincidence with the terraces at Canaan, 
Moredun, and Cowden; as also with examples in other 
districts. It may be added parenthetically, that the 
tract of table-ground on which Heriot’s Hospital and 
the Charity Workhouse stand is precisely of the same 
height. Thus is completed the series of indentations in 
the Edinburgh ridge, all of them, it will be observed, 
coincident in elevation with distinct memorials of sea- 
margins in the surrounding country, near, as well as 
far. It seems reasonable, accordingly, to infer that 
these marks were made by the tooth of the sea, at the 
pauses which it made in descending from between 300 
and 100 feet over its present level. When we reflect 
on the many historical associations connected with the 
last group of buildings, it becomes a curious considera- 
tion that the locality of them all, from the commence- 
ment of the Civil War with the Liturgy riots, down to 
the seizing of Porteous in his prison, as well as the 
localisation of the supreme law-courts of the country, 
should have been, to all ap determined by a 
circumstance so different in its relations as the wearing 
of the sea on the face of a drift-formed hill, in an age 
so remote in comparison with the eldest of historical 
events!’ 


———— 
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e shall return to this work for some details tending 
a 


that the last shifts of the level of the sea 
after the country had received its human 
ts. 


GATHERING BLUE-BELLS. 

Ir sometimes happens that, without any particular 
cause for anxiety or depression, the mind is unaccount- 
ably perplexed and weighed down ; and at such seasons 
even a dream of the night may produce a painful 
effect, while our sad memories or futile regrets cannot 
altogether be dispelled even by the strongest exertion 
of our reasoning powers. I had arisen one morning 
to fulfil the daily round of appointed duties, but in a 
spiritless, discontented, and repining mood. Feelings 
of the kind usually hold their sway in the silent and 
secret recesses of the heart ; for we know that it is weak 
and wrong to indulge in them, and we are ashamed to 
seek for sympathy, which indeed can be but sparingly 
accorded in such cases. Towards the afternoon I sal- 
lied forth to try the effect of a solitary ramble, know- 
ing this to prove frequently the best restorative for 
a@ nervous or morbid temperament. In a secluded 
spot, from whence a gentle pastoral valley was visible, 
between the spreading branches of old linden -trees, 
overshadowing the pathway, which led onward amid 
a collection of mossy hillocks, on whose broken surface 
scanty heather tufts and delicate blue-bells were 
scattered, an object attracted my attention. It moved 
| slowly, and with apparent difficulty, now disappearing 

——— the hillocks, then emerging and stooping down, 


ludicrous and unfeeling ; yet her voice was so low and 
touching, and so full of gentle pathos, that as I listened 
to the plaintive strain and the old sad words, many 
painful but treasured memories were called up, and I 
could not restrain my tears. 

Unfortunately I had no money about me, nor could 
I succeed in prevailing on the songstress to call at my 
home, which I found she es on returning to her 
temporary lodging. ‘She disliked entering any house, 
unless obliged;’ but she promised to be there again 
to-morrow, where the blue- bells grew, and when the 
lengthening shadows of the pale autumnal afternoon 
would mark the time for her. 

Her story, as she told it to me, was a short and simple 
one, and yet not commonplace; nor could I doubt its 
truth for a moment, for ‘ the eye never deceives.’ 

She had been an orphan since the age of sixteen. 
Her father, who was a woodman, had been killed by an 
accident before her birth, when engaged in felling trees 
in the New Forest. The widow supported herself and 
her child by singing about the country, and working in 
the fields when she could get work to do; for as the 
daughter of a wandering Welsh harpist, the gift of song 
and the love of roving were in her hereditary. The | 
unhappy circumstances, however, attending the birth 
of her infant had fallen heavily on the little innocent, 
occasioning, it was sipposed, some organic derange- || 
ment of the complex vessels of the head, and owing to || 
the ignorant treatment of quacks, to whom her mother | 
resorted, and a fall received in early infancy, making || 
her, in her own sad words, ‘ What you see, ma’am.’ 

When her mother died, a benevolent physician, to | 
whom her case became known, had given her a recom- || 
mendation to a London hospital, defraying her expenses 
thither; naturally concluding that clever and multiplied || 
advice, together with care and judicious management, || 
might do much towards effecting a cure, or at anyrate 
ameliorating her condition. ‘But after a long time,’ || 
she added, ‘all the doctors agreed that my case was an 
incurable one, and that fresh air and perfect freedom || 
were the only things they could recommend as likely to 
ease my P 

She told me the name of the worthy practitioner who | 
had originally befriended her, and who had continued || 
to allow her a small sum weekly, sufficient for her 
maintenance, until two years previous to this period, | 
when death had deprived the orphan cripple of her | 


ere | benefactor. 


Weak cnanll sieutcholl forth to pluck the blue- bells, 

which she added to her store with childish delight. 
I volunteered my assistance, and soon not one more 
She thanked me in a sweet 
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Since then, walking all over England and Wales, she 
had supported herself by singing, when able to do so, | 
and by the gifts of the charitable. The open air was | 
as neces: and nutritious to her as daily food, while | 
her childish delight in gathering wild flowers formed 
the sole recreation and solace of her lonely existence— | 
lonely as that of the lepers of old. 

The outcast added in a gentle deprecatory tone, but | 
far removed from the whine of the common mendicant, | 
and putting her hand involuntarily on her bandaged 
brow, ‘ God is very good to me, for I have never wanted; 
and though He sees fit to send me pain, yet with the | 
or there is healing, for I often forget it all when I | 

k on the beautif 


‘ But are we so sure of seeing heaven?’ I hesitatingly || 
said, wishing to hear the answer. Her answer was a 
silent smile, but a serious and solemn one, only faintly 
lighting up her suffering countenance; and when | 

parted with her, it was in the earnest and full con- || 
viction that this destitute may was indeed, as she 


affirmed, happy ; and passing rich also in the pos- 

session of re prclem graces of patient cheerfulness, 
th. 

iven me a lesson, and 


all discontented and 


little adventure had 
administered a oof, whic 
repining individ may not have the good fortune to | 
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encounter so opportunely. For my own part, the light 
of that poor cripple’s smile is to this day upon my 
heart; and in the midst of the sorrows and anxieties of 
life, whether real or imaginary, my harassed thoughts 
often flit away to employ themselves happily and bene- 
ficially in—gathering blue-bells. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
SUMMER TOURS. 


Ir seems to be generally concluded that comparatively 
few persons will visit the continent this summer. The 
pleasure and health-seeking host will be mainly re- 
stricted to the more interesting districts of our own 
island, which were their sole resort during the war. 
For those who may be inclined to go northward, we 
may mention that there are now two lines of railway 
passing into Scotland—one by the east side of the island, 
| only broken at the crossings of the Tyne and Tweed; 
another, which is quite uninterrupted, proceeding from 
Carlisle to both Edinburgh and Glasgow. There isa 
farther line to Stirling, which, by the time the present 
sheet sees the light, will be advanced to Perth; so that 
a tourist will be able to pass, without interruption, and 
| in less than a day, from London to the border of the 
| Highlands. In another year, we believe, this line will 
be extended to Aberdeen. Meanwhile, the scenery 
| which, by its physical beauty and its romantic associa- 
| tions, presents the most solacing contrast to ordinary 
| industrial life, can be reached from the cities of the 
| busy south without the loss of a night’s rest. Tourists 
| from that region would do well to come to the north by 
one line, and leave it by the other, taking Glasgow and 
| Edinburgh in their way. Edinburgh is in its highest 
beauty in summer, being almost as much a garden as a 
city, not to speak of its ancient towers in the air, and 
its streets of palaces. Hence a tour can be extended 
into the Highlands, to a near or far point, ending at 
Glasgow. The shortest curve is by Stirling, the Tro- 
sachs, and Loch Lomond, which requires only two days. 
A wider curve is by Perth, Dunkeld, Loch Tay, Loch 
Earn, and then the Trosachs and Loch Lomond, as be- 
fore: this takes about four days. A still wider sweep 
passes on from Dunkeld to Inverness, and returns by 
the Caledonian Canal and the Western Islands to the 
Clyde. In returning from Glasgow by the Caledonian 
Railway, the celebrated Falls of Clyde can be seen by a 
stoppage of half a day at the Lanark station. Through- 
out all these routes there are excellent hotels. The 
chances of weather are tolerably equal through the 
summer and autumn, excepting perhaps in the latter 
part of July and early part of August, which are un-. 
usually apt to be rainy. 

We eagerly embrace this opportunity of recommend- 
ing English and Scotch alike to give due consideration 
to Ireland as a field for their summer ramblings. This 
may seem a strange advice to those who are shrinking 
from the tumults of the continent. But, whatever be 
the real state of the latter case, we are very sure that 
no true cause exists for dreading a visit to even the 
most ill-reputed districts of the sister island. There is 
no real danger of any kind to a well-meaning stranger 
. in Ireland, and never has been. The discontents of the 

country regard tg be different objects. Persons who 
have not hitherto visited Ireland would, on experience, 
be surprised at ever having entertained fears on the 
subject ; and they would equally be surprised to think 
that they had been so long in visiting a country pos- 
sessing so many interesting features. The first and 
strongest point of interest is, we think, of a historical 
character. We peruse, in much of the social life which 
we see around us, a sort of living portraiture of past cen- 
turies in England and Scotland, It forcibly recalled to 
ourselves the Scotland of the days of the 


= 


It thus becomes a most instructive eaneis perhaps to none 
so much as to young persons. Then there is a foreign 
air mixed with much that we see in Ireland; there is 
also the strong cast of a different nationality, something 
distinctly more primitive than the Saxonism of our 
land, and leading to habits, and even modes of thinking, 
wholly peculiar. Add to all this the beauty of much 
of the country, the touching remains of antiquity 
everywhere thickly scattered, the rough oddity 
conveyances, and the quaint whimsicality of their con- 
ductors—and supposing you only will not be too keenly 
sensitive to the assaults of beggars, or too nice and fas- 
tidious in general respects, you cannot fail to derive 
fully as much pleasure from a visit to Ireland as you 
have ever done from any pleasure trip accomplished 
within the bounds of (to say the very least) the United 
Kingdom. 


COLONY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Tue agitation in favour of this colony increases every | 
day. Besides books written for the express purpose of || 
attracting emigrants, extracts from the local papers are |, 
industriously circulated, and it is sought on all hands || 
to impress upon the public mind of England that South || 
Australia is a perfect paradise both of capitalists and | 
labourers. For our part, we mean neither to join nor | 
resist the clamour. All we desire is, that the people 
should not, on the one hand, allow themselves to be car- | 
ried away by representations that, however true at the 
moment, may turn out to have no permanent truth, or, 
on the other hand, remain obstinately blind to their 
own interest, through misgivings that are nae reer 
to the altered circumstances of the time. In short, we 
do not want to dissuade our countrymen from leaping, 
but we would have them look beforehand; we would 
have them measure the space with their i] 
quire calmly into the causes of the failure or success of 
preceding adventurers. 


When the colony in question was first planted, the | 
prosperity of New South Wales and Tasmania was at | 


its height. The sheep of Spain and Saxony were natu- || 
ralised on the shores of the Pacific, and a com- 
merce established in wool. In New South Wales, the | 
settlers had spread themselves over the country in 
quest of pasture; and in Tasmania, where the surface 
was more limited, they had recourse to re-emigration 
to the mainland, and the rich plains of Port Philip 
were soon dotted with their flocks and herds. At the 
opposite angle of the new continent, the north-west, 
Swan River colony had been planted: but this did not 
turn out so well. The great object had been to get out 
capital, and men to work it, in what was supposed to 
be a boundless field; and with this view, free grants of 
land were lavishly given, at the rate of forty acres for 
every three pounds expended in goods and implements, 
or in conveying labourers. When the emigrants eg 
however, which they did in great numbers—most of 
them tempted by the idea of getting estctes for nothing 
—they found that the only land as yet explored was on 
the banks of the river, where there was not room for 
half of them ; and the timid or the impatient, therefore, 
set forth to seek a new home in the other Australian 
settlements. 

But the calamity of Swan River was at once a gain 
and a warning to New South Wales, Tasmania, and 
Port Philip: a gain, because they thus obtained an in- 
crease both of hands and capital, and a warning, because 
it demonstrated that the system of colonising by means 
of indiscriminate grants of land was radically bad. And 


oa ) ee of affairs ;"* 
but the farmers had of course the command of the press, 


* Bart's Enterprise in Tropical Australia, Isa 


and in- || 
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and the complaints that their large profits were dimi- 
nished by high wages, soon rang throughout the parent 
country. If we could only have servants, thought they, 
podaogy. as at home, we should get on famously ; and 
some of them, in order to neutralise the ‘ injustice’ 
complained of, actually hired labour for a term of years 
| before the men left England. But when the men 
| reached Australia, their views changed. Why should 
we, said they, be the sole step-children of fortune? 
Have we come to the antipodes merely to escape from 
_h at home? Have we not the same right as our 
pun nacht to a profitable return upon our capital, the 
| only capital we possess—industry? And the end of it 
was, that the masters found they could not, even under 
| a bargain, hold serfs in Australia more than in Eng- 
land, and that if they would obtain anything better 
| than mock service from their men, they must remu- 
| nerate them at something approaching to the common 
standard of wages in the colony. 

The masters continued to make money, and to grumble 
| —to grumble because they did not make more money ; 
and the thoughts of the ingenious were given to the 
task of inventing a system of colonisation which should 
a" capital from hurting itself as formerly, and 

out any quantity of willing labour at a low 
} na In the midst of this excitement, the South 
Australian scheme was brought forward, and received 
with acclamations which our government could not 
| withstand. The great territory lying between Port 
| Philip and Swan River was put up for sale in lots, at a 
fixed minimum rate, the whole proceeds to be expended 
in conveying labourers from Great Britain; and for 
three years from 1837, a continued flow of emigration 
took place, the allotments rising in value, and the new 
colonists doing a thriving business in the purchase and 
sale of the lands they had come out to cultivate. But 
this of course could not go on. The neighbouring 
colonies continued to supsiy t them with food as long as 
their money lasted, but no longer; the speculation was 
seen in England not to answer; the price of land fell; 
immigration stopped; and the reckoning came. The 
labourers who had been brought out with the sanction 
of government were only kept from actual starvation 
by being employed by the local authorities in yes 
works, not otherwise pressing, in the capital of the 
settlement, Adelaide; the land-jobbers were compelled 
to turn themselves into farmers; and the lucky few 
who had invested their capital in sheep and cattle were 
the only thriving men in the community. 

After this terrible reaction, South ‘Australia appeared 
to get gradually into the precise position into which 
Swan River had subsided. In addition to exporting 
wool, and even a little wheat, they expended their sur- 
plus grain in fattening their surplus sheep, so as to be 
able to trade in their tallow; and although neither 

nor great producers, they contrived to 
well, and owing to the very insignifi- 


flourishing of Australia. But just when 
matters were resolving into this condition, a discovery 
was accidentally made, which gave a new im to 
the fortunes of the settlement. The soil was found to 
be rich in metallic ores. 

This is the report of a gentleman who came from 
Swan River on purpose to inquire into the truth of the 
good news which soon spread throughout Australia. 

ak tien sok thet tap Meta ead om ee 
lead, zinc, and silver are known, and there is little 


ton. The Barra Burra mine is the wonder of the world ; 
it exceeds the celebrated Pargo mines in the ratio of a 
million to one. The ore is seventy-five per cent. of 
metal, a pure oxide, requiring no flux to smelt it; a 
common blacksmith’s forge producing sufficient heat to 
run the metal. The lode is seventeen feet wide, of 
vast extent, and is quarried out like stone, in immense 
masses. Ten weeks’ working have sufficed to produce 
L.1700 value of ore. It is impossible to exaggerate 
when speaking of the minerals of this country.’ Iron 
was afterwards found to be as plenty as copper. In 
one district it was collected on the surface, and so 
pure, that the fracture of the ore resembled that of 
cast-iron. Copper was likewise frequently found crop- 
ping out of the ground in large rock-like masses ; silver 


was obtained in considerable quantities; and the exist- | 


ence of tin was something more than suspected. And 
now came another very different-looking substunce, 


stumbled upon accidentally by some men who were | 


working a copper vein. The following is the account 
of it given in the Adelaide papers :—* Surrounded and 


imbedded in dark chocolate-coloured earth or gossen, | 
were thickish layers of a bright-yellow metal, pliable to | 
the touch, and evidently unconnected with the neigh- | 


bouring cop’ 


an ounce to an inch, and showing a tendency to enlarge 
in size. We had the gratification to examine these 


specimens, and we have since seen a much larger num- | 
ber from the same spot. They have been examined by | 
Captain Frome, Captain Sturt, Mr Burr, deputy sur- | 
Dr Davy, and others, whose scientific | 
and practical knowledge of mineralogy leave the fact || 


veyor-general, 


without a shadow of a doubt, that a most valuable mine 
of gold has been discovered.’ 

These discoveries have had, as might be expected, a 
great effect upon the value of the land. In 1843, only 600 
acres were sold by government, at about L.1 per acre; 
while since then there have been lots of 20,000 acres 
taken up at a time, the land realising in some places 
from 1.40 to L.50 per acre, and in one instance L.88, 15s. 
per acre. Nothing, in short, is wanted, according to the 
reports received from the colony, but hands to gather 


The vein was about two inches wide, | 
giving metal in the proportion of perhaps a quarter of | 


in its riches ; and for want of this agency, crops of wheat | 
are rotting on the ground, the carcases of innumerable | 
sheep going to waste, and gems and metals lying use- | 


less in the mine. What is wanted is simply hands, 
for heads may be dispensed with: Education is of no 
moment. Handicraft knowledge is comparatively a 
little thing; and even good character and habitual in- 
dustry are little more than dust in the balance. ‘ Send 
us your paupers,’ cry the eager settlers, mad with the 
sacred thirst of gold: ‘ grant to our longings the refuse 
of your workhouses—we will ourselves pay the expense 
of their passage, and when once here, no fear but we 
shall get work out of the laziest of them all!’ Then 
there comes a tempting list of wages, from 6s. to 12s. 
per day, according to occupation; and from 1.25 to 
L.70 per annum for farm and house servants. ‘I advise 
all; says a new agitator,* ‘who are willing to work, 
and wish to improve their condition, to endeavour to 
obtain a 
through the emigration fund.’ 

Now, as the demand of the colony for labourers has 
been supplied to the extent of some thousands during 
the last two years, and as at this moment one-third 
of the large produce of the land sales is devoted to the 
transport of emigrants, we think it can scarcely be con- 
sidered unreasonable if we inquire a little closely into 
the meaning of these outcries, We cannot forget that 
the very same outcries, from other quarters, gave birth, 


to | as we have related, to the colony itself; and we should 


like to be clearly satisfied that the object is not the 
same in both. A labourer carries his industry to a 
new settlement, just as a capitalist does his money, with 


Blakieton 


* Bouth Australia; a roy ol —- ee By George 
Wilkinson. London: 


urray. 


out, either with their own cash, or | 
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the view of obtaining a greater return for it than he 
could at home; and if the South Australian specula- 
tions are as beneficial as they are reported to be, they 
can well afford to continue the present rate of wages. 
Is this their intention? Or do they complain, not of 
| the scarcity, but of the dearness of labour? And by 
offering to take our paupers off our hands, do they pro- 
pose — the labour market, so as to bring down 


The book we have quoted last is a rambling and con- 
fused account of the settlement, from which may be 
collected, together with some- information, a few facts 
that justify these questions. The Colonial Secretary in 
South Australia, for instance, remarks in 1846, that the 
high rate of wages now paid sufficiently indicates the 
insufficient supply in the labour market; and as a 
corollary, it is said by another authority that mining 
operations are kept in check by the extreme demands 
of miners and others employed. In such a state of 
things, how are we to account for the prejudice Mr 
Wilkinson mentions as prevailing against the colony, 
not in England, but on the spot itself? ‘The South 
Australian newspapers,’ says he, ‘complain, and with 
great justice, of the many frauds committed by persons 
proceeding free to the colony in the emigrant vessels. 
They state that certain emigrants, who obtain a free 
passage at the expense of the emigration fund, rendez- 
vous at the port without any intention of settling in 
the colony, making use of the bounty simply as a means 
of transport to their friends in the neighbouring settle- 
ments. The impropriety and injustice of the fund 
being used for such a purpose are obvious; for the 
money thus alienated and wasted has been paid by the 
South Australians on purpose to bring labour to their 
shores, where it is so much needed. It is indeed diffi- 
cult to put a stop.to the practice alluded to, unless an 
agreement be entered into with the intending emigrants, 
making it obligatory upon them to pay back to the 
fund the price of their passage, in case they leave the 
colony before a certain time has elapsed. Such a bond 
would, I believe, at once arrest this scandalous mode of 
peculation.’ It is surely a little strange that labourers 
actually arriving at this new Dorado, after a six months’ 
|| voyage, instead of being tempted by abundance and 
liberal wages, should ship themselves off immediately 
for places where there are neither gems nor metals to 
|| be had for the gathering! 
|| We must not be understood, however, as being de- 
| sirous of repressing emigration to this quarter. On the 
|| contrary, we would have it go on in a steady stream 
| till wages and profits adjust themselves by degrees ; 
|| although we can see no legitimate reason for flooding 
the new country all at once. The passion for mining 
speculations has already acted injuriously upon agri- 
| culture, and raised the prices of necessaries; and this 
|| would hardly be amended, at least in the first instance, 
| by the enormous increase demanded in the number of 

mouths. South Australia is at this moment, in one 
| respect, in the condition of an old country: it has not 
| merely a means of feeding itself from its own productive 
'| resources, but a means of purchasing from other coun- 
tries the comforts and luxuries of civilisation. Without 
this latter advantage no colony is worth a straw. Men 
do not cross the ocean to sink into savageism, but to 
enjoy in more abundance and security all that makes 
life desirable in an advanced state of society. But we 
wish the resemblance to an old country to stop here. 
We wish the profits of labour to bear a fair proportion 
to the profits of capital; and we wish the tide of emi- 
gration, therefore, to continue setting steadily towards 
the colony, but not deluging it with a dependent popula- 
tion, such as we have at home. 

In this little colony L.1000 was raised in two d 
for the distressed Irish, a fact which speaks eloquen ‘ 
both of the pecuniary ease and generosity of the popu- 
lation. It is desired, however, by those who fancy they 
are not making money rapidly enough, to dilute and 
Vitiate this population by an inundation from the Eng- 


lish workhouses; and the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ catch- 
ing up the cry from the mining tors, to 
draft at once into Australia 200,000 paupers! If South 
Australia, in compliment to her mining prospects, were 
to get even one-fourth of this number, it would tredle 
her population, and bring down the rate of wages instan- 
taneously and permanently to the starving point. And 
this outcry, it may be useful to observe, is raised in the 
very face of the experiment made in Canada, which is 
almost utterly ruined by pauper immigration. 

In old countries, the mining business is the most fluc- 
tuating and uncertain in the whole range of commerce ; 
but there seems every reason to hope that in South 
Australia it will be a source of considerable wealth, 
probably for many years to come. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the colony is at the distance of half 
the world from Europe; that as yet it is destitute of 
coal; and that until the population be reduced to pau- 
perism and servage, it cannot possibly obtain cheap 
labour. Even if the principles of political economy, 
however, were there reversed—as is the case, in these 
singular regions, with some natural phenomena—we 
should still refuse to sacrifice the real wellbeing df the 
new community for the mere acquisition of money. 

There is a good deal of practical information through- 
out Mr Wilkinson’s volume; and it can hardly fail to 
be useful to the intending emigrant who will read it | 
with the caution we recommend. We have of late had | 
a good deal in these columns about ‘life in the bush,’ 
or we should be happy to extract an account of the | 
way in which the solitary cattle-owner passes his time. | 
From this account, however—even if from this alone— | 
it appears obvious enough that the grand thing needful | 
for an emigrant in any station is a wife. ‘The married | 
man,’ says our author, ‘has many and great advan- | 
tages over the single, and his home (however homely it | 
may be) will contrast favourably with the bachelor’s: not | 
only is his happiness enhanced, and his labour cheered, | 
but besides this, an active woman does many things 
for her husband which he can find neither time nor 
inclination to do for himself. I should say, therefore, | 
to all settlers or intending emigrants, “ Get married | 
before going out, as the cheaper and better course; but | 
before you marry, tell your intended the mode of life 
she may expect, that there be no surprise manifested | 
when it is too late to change.” Viewed only ina mer- | 
cenary and politic light, the wife is a great saving to 
her husband: if he is poor, she cooks for him, makes 
and mends his clothes, keeps his house in order, looks 
after the poultry, and does a host of little things that 
he must unwillingly resign if deprived of her assist- || 
ance. Thus she is a profit and a great help. But || 
when he returns fatigued with his daily labour (and 
— do not play out there)—when, weary and 

guid, he comes in sight of his hut—his heart warms 
at the comforts he knows he will meet; and the light 
shining out through the crevices in the door, walls, and 
roof, cheers his very soul, and he feels happy that she 
—the preparer and crown of all this a —_ i- 
ness—is anxiously waiting to receive him. he 
opens his door (no bolts or bars are ie y= ba 
there are no thieves or bushrangers), his clean hut 
and smoking supper (not mere potatoes and salt) 


make him think that, if he should be so unfortunate as || 


to lose his present helpmate, he must either break his 
heart at once, or get married again directly. 

* Equal inducements exist for the rich man to marry | 
as for the poor. Though wealthy as Croesus, what 
would he be in the bush without a wife to cheer him 
in his misfortunes and troubles, and double his joys by 
sharing them? In either case, a bachelor in those 
wilds is an object of pity. No place under the sun 
is better than Australia for 
bachelor; there he sits in his lone 
“ notions,” as the Yankees call t 


= pop upon him u 
unless he keeps a servant, w 
ing his own linen, making and cing his 


the genuine | 
eel with his — 


| tell me 
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€olumn for Doung People. 
ENEMIES AT HOME; OR BLOODLESS VICTORIES. 
‘Tue New Zealanders,’ said I one day in conversation 


they 
vidual; that in 
spirit, and become 


enemy, become 
fight for them 
i and each time 
that the 

ironical 4 
for the 


ow of a conqueror yet more victorious than this savage. 
In other countries there are other races which have 
their enemies—enemies who pursue man everywhere, and 
for ever, in winter and in summer, by night as well as by 
day. What course must he pursue ? shall he fly from them? 
No; he waits their approach: he does more, he attacks 
them. He is but a dwarf, however, and his adversaries are 

iants. It matters not: the conflict will be fearful; his 

lood must flow. Yet he shrinks not from the conflict: he 
is determined to bring them under subjection to himself; 
and they are brought under subjection. The savage kills 
his adversary, to bury him in a living tomb; but tis man 
brings his adversaries alive within his home; he leaves 
them in their full vi , because he would have them not 
only swhject to ray = serving him. cares Sy 
are there beneath his roof, struggling, but yet enchained, 
but ever ready to break their bonds, and sometimes burst- 
ing forth into rebellion with destructive fury; yet he lives 
on amongst them, calm and serene, apparently unconscious 
of his danger from these powerful slaves, commanding one 
to nourish, another to warm him, and a third ’—— 

* Papa,’ interrupted my child, who could no longer 
contain his curiosity, 7 what country is this wonderful 
dwelling to be found, and who is this powerful being? Do 
about them ?” ” 

*The dwelling, my child, is this very room; and the 

ural being is yourself.’ 
I, father!’ exclaimed the child with mingled surprise 
and terror. 
* Yes, you; for you, too, belong to the race of man.” 
. does deat threaten me on all sides? Do I live in 


OT ee een an me appear forthwith ?° 
‘ ea.” 

* Well, then, you shall yourself summon it to your pre- 
sence: but first listen to me. Do you remember our ex- 
cursion on foot last year into the country, and the frightful 
storm which we encountered ?’ 

* Yes, papa.’ 

* What a hurricane it was! and such torrents of rain! 

yor cae mange forthe ger cae In one moment cloaks, 

ings, all were penetrated, drenched 

by the water. Our whole bodies streamed with water, 

water froze the blood within our veins, water saturated the 

beneath our feet, and carried away the soil from 

h, until it destroyed the very traces of our road, 

e knew not which way to turn. Now, then, come 

me, my child, follow me to this end of the room here, 
stands. Now turn this cock.’ 

turned it—the water spouted out. ‘See here,’ I 

xelaimed, ‘this formidable i 


into reservoirs which he has constructed to receive him. 
Soon a further progress is effected. We became weary of 
won J sock 1 pad Rae meh mee oe tistont obet ~ aed 
ing to it t ver or the t : 
ues have it at hand, even in our cham’ above - 
well as below: it must ascend to us: we will no longer de- ° 
scend to it. Suddenly the mouth of one man pronounces 
that word so fruitful of results, “ Water always finds its 
level.” This word was the signal for fresh conquests, 
Armed with the discovery, man raised rivers from their 
beds; he brought within his reach, from the most distant 
hills, —- ich had heretofore been suffered to run to 
waste on the surface of the earth ; and subjugating them 
by means of their own laws, carried them into great reser- 
voirs, above the level of large towns, over which they hung 
like ded lakes, and from thence scattered them at 
will, and guided them forth to lend beauty and healthful- 
ness to his abode; for in towns, water brings with it health 
and purity; it removes diseases from the infected air, it 
lays the suffocating dust, cools the heated atmosphere, 
cleanses our soiled raiment, extinguishes the devouring 
flame, nourishes the trees, the flowers, gives freshness and 
beauty to the spring.’ 
* But where is the level, papa, of the water in this room ?’ 
* In a reservoir.’ 


= 


* And how is the reservoir itself filled ?’ 


‘Some reservoirs receive streams still loftier than them- l 
selves; and into some the water is pumped by a | 

e | 
ere | 
there is no colossal machine, no gigantic piston or creaking | 
pamp» no glowing fires or noisy apparatus of wheels and | 
evers—nothing of all this: only a little hole in the earth, | 


steam-engines from the river below. In the Cham 
Mars at Paris, there is one more wonderful still. 


@ narrow orifice, whence a slight column of tepid water | 
issues tranquilly, in the proportion of one thousand litres || 


in a minute, and rises to a height of one hundred and ten 
feet. 


* One hundred and ten feet! entirely of itself, papa?’ 


‘Yes; because “water seeks to regain its level.” And | 
whence comes this stream? From the hills of be ays pm 
all its | 


Science seized it at its source, followed it through 
windings, even in the depths of the earth, and striking the 


ground at a distance of a from the spot whence || 


it takes its rise, it said, “ 


stream is here!” and the || 


stream gushed forth. Thus rivers and streams, interior 


lakes, impetuous torrents, devastating cataracts, all, con- 


quered by this single law, rise upward, and brood like be- | 
neficent deities above the city—which one of them alone | 


would suffice to destroy—then penetrate 


the humblest dwellings, obedient, as you have now seen, 


acefully into | 


even to the hand of a child, who says to the torrent, “ Gush i 
forth,” “Cease to flow,” and the torrent flows or ceases at \ 


his bidding.’ 

‘It is indeed strange, papa. But what is the second 
os man has brought into his service ?’ 

‘I have named it to you already.’ 

* Just now ?’ 

* Yes, a few minutes ago: I even described it to you in 
the most terrible development of its power.’ 

* Is it, then, very terrible ?’ 


* Yes: so terrible, that—— Take care! it is springing | 


upon you!’ A log of wood had rolled from the hearth. 

* Ah, you mean fire,’ laughingly exclaimed the child, as 
he —< the log upon the hearth. 

* Yes, fire: to name it is to describe it. What an 
enemy! Water dissolves—but slowly. Fire destroys in a 
moment: its touch wounds, and its wound is torture. 
Water can kill, but yet we can dwell on its surface: we 
constrain it to bear us; and in order to destroy life, it must 
enter our mouth and stop our breath. But fire! whatever 
place it touches, it destroys; whatever member it attacks, it 
devours. There are a thousand modes of defence st 
the perils of water—a dike of stones, a wooden roof, iron, 
straw even can shield us from its injuries. But what mighty 
power can check the of fire? If you oppose it with 
wood, the feeble barrier will only serve as fuel to the flame; 
with iron, the hard metal will melt beneath the blaze; with 
stone, the stubborn rock itself will pulverise when exposed 
to the action of this resistless agent. And to accomplish 
all this, it need not fall like the rain in torrents from the 
heavens: one spark lodged in a stately edifice is enough. 
Leave it but a few hours of silent incubation, and it will 
burst forth a resistless comgneness 08, and march onwards, 
too, to the destruction the city itself, whilst houses, 
palaces, and temples feed its destructive fury. And yet 


| 
| 


| 
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this is the 9 whom man has dared to introduce into 
his home. is mingled with every act of our life—it 
supplies all our wants, it has aided in the construction of 
this very room in which we are sitting: fire has made glass 
for our windows and our mirrors, fire has prepared the lime 
which cements our walls, fire has hardened the tiles which 
cover our roof, fire has been used in the fabrication of our 
locks and bolts, and even of our fire-irons ; without fire, we 
should have no brilliantly-dyed wool for our — and 
curtains, without it, no mode of cooking our fi What 
more vivid picture of misery can we give than by that 
expression, “ they are without fire?” hat more cheer- 
ing Boe of domestic happiness than by that simple 
word, “ the fireside ?” Would it not be supposed that we 
spoke of a friend ?—but yet a friend before whom we stood 
in awe. How fhany precautions against this friendly foe ! 
A place apart, built expressly for his use; a hearth formed 
of materials which have all been hardened against his 
wer; and +4 even in the midst of all these precautions, 
ow often the unchained enemy bursts forth, and casts 
around him firebrands and death! Or if his fury is kept 
in subjection, does he not often exhale a corrosive poison, 
which, diffusing itself all around, attacks his conqueror in 
every one of his senses—sight, smell, breath—soils his 
garments, and destroys the freshness and beauty of all 
around? You will have already guessed that this is smoke. 
And what must be done to snatch this remaining power 
from our rebellious enemy ? How best constrain him only 
to be useful? It would be a difficult, almost an impossible 
task, if we had not discovered and enlisted in our behalf a 
powerful ally, a mysterious combatant, who will come to 
our aid, and complete our conquest.’ . 

* And who is this ally, papa?’ 

* Who is it, my child—who? A third enemy!’ 

‘ A third enemy!’ 

‘ Yes, have I not promised you several ? And the appear- 
ance of this new adversary on the scene will now add to 
your pleasure, by makitig the combat more complicated, 
and by placing before you in a new light the adroitness of 
man. ou were reading the other day the history of the 
elephant ?’ 

* Yes, papa.’ 

‘ Do you remember the method employed by the Indians 
|| to capture the wild elephants ?’ 
|| Oh yes, indeed I do; it was so curious. 


They make 
| use of tame elephants, which they lead out into the forest : 
| the wild elephants come during the night to join their 
| former comrades; and when the latter, driven home by 
| their keepers, return to the town, the others follow them. 
| .* Well, this is just what man has done also with regard 
to the formidable guests whom he has admitted into his 
dwelling. He subdues the one by means of the other, 
and each becomes his servant. Let us take water, for 
instance. Water, such as Heaven has bestowed it upon 
us, is certainly a great blessing; but under the action of 
fire, its utility is increased tenfold. Fire warms it, and it 
| serves for our baths—fire heats it yet more, and it prepares 
our food—fire makes it boil, and changing into steam, it 
becomes one of the great agents in modern civilisation. 
| And thus does fire subdue water to our use. But how is 
| fire to be brought into subjection to us? How shall we 
get rid of this troublesome smoke which it produces seem- 
ingly on purpose to annoy us? Let us call our third enemy 
to our aid; and thanks to him, we shall become masters 
of this indomitable flame: we shall be able to excite, to 
guide, to check it.’ 

* And this new combatant is the air: is it not?’ 

‘Exactly; it is the air.’ 

‘ But the air is not our enemy, is it?’ 

‘Don’t you think so? Only open the window when it 
is very cold; go out into the streets when a violent storm 
blows down the chimney tops, and carries off the tiles 
from our roofs; plant young trees upon those heights where 
the tempest uproots even the full-grown pine; or embark 
upon the ocean during the stormy gales of the equinox. Do 
you not allow that, under such circumstances, it is one of 
our most unrelenting foes? Well, now, let us view it in its 
conflict with fire. Man has discovered one most important 
law of air—namely, that it becomes lighter in proportion to 
its warmth, and that it rises in proportion to its lightness. 
This single fact is sufficient, practically applied, to rid us 
of the annoyance of smoke. What is smoke ?—a heated 
air. What is the external atmosphere ?—a heavier and 
colder air. What, in this case, is the resource of man? 
He introduces the latter into his house, and it enters into 


conflict with the smoke, and forces it up the chimney. 
Thus one enemy rids you of the other. t while air in 
the hands of man subdues, it at the same time excites this 
enemy, stops its ravages, and doubles its power.’ 

‘Explain to me, papa, how that can be ?’ 

‘I daresay you have remarked that a candle or a piece 
of wood burns much more quickly in the open air than in 
a room ?” 

* Yes.’ 

*I will tell you how that is. Every body which is con- 
sumed unites itself so closely to a gas called oxygen, that 
the two substances become confounded ther. For in- 
stance, as soon as yonder charcoal is sufficiently heated, 
it attracts to itself all the particles of oxygen which sur- 
raund it; each of these particles flies to it with avidity, 
seizes one of its atoms, transforms it into and the 
escape together. Thus is it that the wood is consumed, 
and thus also it imparts heat; for heat is only the result 
of the movement caused by these rapid combinations. To 
» burn wood is to marry it to air; and to kindle fire into 
increased activity, it is only needful to supply it with an 
increased flow of oxygen. And how has man contrived 
to effect this? It was needful for him to have within his 
reach a little magazine of air in some light, portable 
machine, which in one moment could collect a certain 
quantity of this gas, and then, by forcing it through a 
narrow tube, give fresh vigour to the flame. This =) 
accomplished n $ simple device of a pair of bellows; 
and I never can behold the fire thus kindling into a flame 
without a certain feeling of interest almost amounting to | 
admiration. This slumbering power which is awakened, 
this flame bursting into life beneath the quickening in- 
fluence of air, this black mass kindling into brilliancy, 
these thousand phenomena of sound, colour, metamor- | 
phosis, and destruction, attract the attention even of the | 
most ignorant man towards the magic s le with 
which his own hearth presents him. or has the 

wer of man over this formidable enemy ceased even | 

ere; there seems to be no pause in career of 
Se: he has ventured to play the part of Prometheus 
—he learned to create in Daily do we see this | 
wonderful miracle accomplished, until, from its frequency, 
it has ceased to excite our astonishment. Man retains | 
within his the celestial spark, harmless and con- 
cealed, but not the less powerful and ready to burst forth | 
in obedience to his will. He issues his command, and the | 
flame kindles into life. And how is this to be accomplished ? 
With the aid of a tiny implement, of the lowest price, small || 
in compass, unassuming in name, but which is fitted to | 
excite the admiration of every thinking man—a match!” 

After some moments of silence, my son began, ‘ Well, 
papa, what next?’ i} 

I will mention two more, and they are yet more ex- | 
traordinary, and still more difficult to subdue. Some- 
times when the workman in a coal-mine has reached 
the last round of the long ladder which leads him || 
to the scene of his subterranean labours, he suddenly | 

nters a poi and stifling odour; his throat be- | 
comes dry, his brain dizzy, a sort of vertigo makes his | 
steps falter; his lamp no longer burns with clear bright- 
ness, but emits a bluish sickly flame. Soon a strange 
crackling sound makes itself heard through every crevice 
of the rock—the flame becomes yet more blue—the miner's | 
weakness and his dizziness increase—he seeks to regain 
the fresh air, and makes one step towards the opening, 
but, alas, it is too late! Suddenly a powerful explosion 
bursts around him: there is first a blaze of light, then 
utter darkness, the vaults are in fragments, the galleries 
crushed, the miner sinks upon the ground.’.... 

* And does it kill him, papa?’ 

* Yes, my child.’ 

* And what has been the cause of all this? What was 
this poisonous air which made the flame turn blue, and 
ay explode ?’ 

*This fatal breath, my child, is the gas which gives us 
light in our homes, and which illuminates our streets. 
What can be grander than this thought! Here is a body 
with which man first b inted only by means 
of its disastrous uences. This bod stifles, suffo- 
cates, destroys him. Well, in the midst of all this com- 
— evil, man sees but one fact—this body gives light! 
Smitten by its power, he does not shrink from its 
terrors in aaiiing, bud enthoes cquns bis wate, to afted Bo 


free passage, brings it into his dwellings, into his | 
cities. And yet death is ever lurking in its track: an | 


= 


| arteries of the human frame ? 
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earth bursts forth in columns and fountains of light, and 
| casts new brilliancy onallaround. Can you not see in your 
mind's eye those endless subterranean tubes which inter- 
sect the city, winding in all directions like the veins and 
Do know what flows 


forcing it to 
iron rod, has con- 


power; he would also it should serve him; and grasping it 
in its rapid course, he confides to these wings of flame the 
transport of his news, and takes the lightning for his mes- 
senger! Are not these fruitful subjects for meditation? and 
does not man, in the midst of his cities and his houses, sur- 
rounded by these five formidable enemies, appear in our 
eyes such as he was represented by the poets of olden time 
—surrounded by subjugated lions, tigers crouching beneath 
his feet, and serpents robbed of their poisonous fangs— 
king, in fact, of creation, but of a creation transformed 
beneath his touch, and created anew for his benefit ?’ 

The boy remained silent ; but the earnest glance of his 
eye bespoke his deep attention, and from that day forward, 
I perceived that the ——— of nature awakened an 
interest in his mind which they had never before seemed 
to have possessed. 


TRUTH AND GOOD-FEELING FROM ROYAL LIPS. 


[Speech of Prince Albert at the annual meeting of the Society 
Improvement of the Condition of the Labouring Classes, 


Lapres and 


tlemen, when, four years since, this So- 
epsevenies 


\| ing 
| I accepted with pleasure 
| ing its president. I saw in this offer a proof of the appre- 


'| eiation the Society entertained of my feelings, my sym- 


pathy, and my interest for that class of our community 
Pohick: has most of the toil and least of the enjoyments of 


eyes, and has ever been 
are all aware that it was establis 


other’s —. To dispel that ignorance, and to show the 
means how can ielp soon: Sanat ing the com- 
plicated state of civilised society, ought to be the aim of 
ev ilanthropic person. But it is most peculiarly the 
duty of those who, under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
enjoy station, wealth, and education. Let them be careful 
how to avoid any dictatorial interference with labour and 
employment, which frightens away capital, destroys that 
freedom of t ht and independence of action which must 
remain to every one if he is to work out his own happiness, 
and to repose that confidence in each other on which alone 
the enjoyment and mutual benefit of mankind rest. God 
has man imperfect, and left him with many wants, 
as it were to stimulate each individual to exertion, and to 
make them all feel that it is only by united exertions and 
combined action that those imperfections can be supplied, 
and these wants satisfied—self-reliance and confidence in 
each other. It is to show the way how these individual 
exertions can be directed to the greatest benefit, and to 
foster that confidence upon which the readiness to assist 
each other depends, that this Society considers as its most 

aim. There has been no ostentatious display of 
charity, or of its ifestati not a protestation to 
become the arbiter of the fate of thousands, but to aid the 
working out of practical schemes of public improvement, 
for which this Society, as I said before, has been estab- 
lished; but it has only as yet established examples for the || 
country at large to follow. The report of the Society, | 
descriptive of its proceedings during the past ycar, will be | 
laid before you. I must,say, I hope I may say, that this | 
Society has ed satisfactorily towards the accom- 
a of its objects, owing to the particularly kind | 
eeling and great endcavours, and the indefatigable zeal, of | 
Lord Ashley. The next stage that we contemplate is the 
erection of a model lodging-house for females. I hope || 
this meeting will enable us to carry out that step, and all || 
engage to do the utmost in their power to call the parti- 
rae attention of the public to tlie object which we have 
in view. 


AUTUMNAL FLOWERS. 


Iw vain, oh bright autumnal flowers, 

Ye lavish on the dying year 

Hues caught from summer's glowing hours— 
Ye can but wither here. 


Ye give no pleasure to the heart, 
Like the pale buds of early spring, 
That from the lap of winter start, 
And joyful promise bring. 
Ye have no perfumes, such as dwell 
In the ripe rose or jasmine pale ; 
Or as the lily’s snowy bell 
Flings to the evening gale. 
But every gorgeous tint that lends 
A glory to the western heaven, 
When there the radiant sun descends, 
To you is freely given. 


And as each velvet Icaf unfolds, 
*Tis fraught with lessons brief and sage, 
Like those some antique volume holds 

On its illumined page. 


Teaching that all earth's loveliest things 
Are prone to wither and decay ; 
Or else, like angel guests, have wings— 
Spread but to flee away ! 
H.C. C. 


CANNON BALLS. 
in its flight invisible to those whom it 
, may —— seen by a person standing behind 
Id 
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com ing a ive view of its course. 
this terrible sight. It conveys to the 

and frightful idea of this destructive engine, 
h the air with the superhuman fury of a 
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